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Help  Your  Band 

Get  One  of  These  Fine  Drum  Major 

Twirling  Batons 

A  snappy  well  equipped  drum  major  is  the  pride  of  every  band.  No 
school  band  is  complete  without  one.  On  parade  a  strutting  major- 
domo  always  starts  the  applause.  Here  is  the  way  you  get  the  com¬ 
plete  drum  major’s  outfit  for  your  band  absolutely  free.  Go  out 
and  get  thirty-five  of  your  band  members  to  subscribe  to  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  official  organ  of  the  National  School  Band 
Association.  A  full  year’s  subscription  costs  but  sixty  cents — Two- 
Ouarters-and-a-Dime.  That  pays  for  ten  big  issues— ewery  month 
except  July  and  August.  Send  these  thirty-five  subs,  with  your 
remittance,  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN;  and  your  choice  of  these 
two  batons,  and  the  instruction  book,  “How  to  Twirl  a  Baton,’’ 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once  postpaid  and  absolutely  free  of  cost. 

You  Get  More  Than  Your  Money’s  Worth 
You  Do  Not  Pay  Anything  for  the  Baton 

What  is  the  enrollment  of  your  band?  Fifty?  Maybe  a  hundred!  And  all  we 
ask  is  that  thirty-five  subscribe  to  the  finest  magazine  published  for  school 
musicians.  Only  sixty  cents  a  year.  Only  six  cents  a  month.  Every  issue  is  worth 
ten  times  that  amount.  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  tells  you  in  stories  and  pictures 
how  to  ftet  the  most  out  of  your  instrument;  how  to  march;  who  is  winning  the 
prizes;  how  to  organize  a  dance  band  or  a  drum  corps.  It  gives  you  all  the  news 
and  pictures  of  other  school  musicians  and  school  bands  and  orchestras.  You’ll 
lose  half  the  fun  of  being  a  school  musician  if  you  don’t  read  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN. 

Leading  directors  and  artists  will  tell  you  just  how  contest  numbers  should  be 
played — to  win.  You’ll  laugh  at  the  jokes,  and  you’ll  get  a  thrill  when  you  see 
your  own  picture  or  a  story  about  yourself.  Every  issue  will  fascinate  you,  and 
you  will  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  And  there  are 
^  ten  big  issues,  all  for  60c  a  year,  only  6c  a  month. 

“How  to  Twirl  a  Baton” 
Instruction  Book  FREE 
with  Outfit 

The  instructions  in  this  book  are  written  especially 
for  the  layman  who  starts  from  “scratch". 

Every  movement  has  its  illustration  and  diagram 
with  a  simplified  and  easy-to-understand  descrip¬ 
tion. 

It  is  possible  to  learn  the  secret  of  this  fascinating 
art  in  a  few  hours  of  practice  all  by  yourself. 

Can’t  you  imagine  the  “kick"  you’d  get  out  of  twirl¬ 
ing  a  shining  baton  out  in  the  back  yard  even  if  you 
never  intend  to  show  ’em  your  “stuff”  on  parade? 

Act  Now!  Get  Results! 

Hundreds  of  school  bands  have  sent  in  subs  for  their  entire  enroll¬ 
ment — with  no  free  prize.  Here  is  your  chance  to  get  this  wonderful 
outfit  for  only  thirty-five  subs.  This  offer  is  limited.  Besides  you 
need  the  outfit  right  away.  Get  started.  Get  this  over  for  your 
band.  You  can.  It’s  up  to  you. 

The  School  Musician  “cHiclGoflLL^’'*' 

The  Junior  Baton,  illustrated  on  the  left,  is  made  of  a  new  metal  which  is  light,  yet  strong,  and  is 
chromium  plated  so  that  it  glistens  and  sparkles  in  daylight  or  under  electric  lights.  It  weight 
but  sixteen  ounces  and  is  34  inches  long.  It  is  designed  for  straight  signal  work.  The  shaft  it 
•4-inch  diameter,  it  correctly  balanced  and  weighted,  yet  it  is  light  enough  so  that  It  will  not  tire 
either  boy  or  girl  on  a  long  parade.  The  ball  is  practically  undentable.  You  may  handle  It,  use 
It.  and  abuse  it  without  worrying  even  if  you  do  drop  it  on  the  pavement. 

The  Spiral  Twirling  Baton  is  fust  like  the  signal  baton  except  that  it  it  specially  designed  and 
balanced  for  twirling.  Length  36  inches — weight  twenty-six  ounces.  With  the  Instruction  book 
and  a  little  practice  any  boy  or  girl  can  quickly  matter  the  art,  and  your  band  will  have  a  drum 
major  that  will  be  the  headline  attraction  of  the  outfh. 


COMPLETE 
.WITH  CASE 


>  CAVALIER 


New !  from  top  to  bottom,  inside  and 
out,  this  amazing  new  achievement  by 
P>A  is  acclaimeif  by  experts  the  finest 
clarinet  ever  made  to  s^l  under  $100. 
New  tonal  quality;  new  scale  accuracy; 
new  lightning'fast  action;  and  new  sturdi¬ 
ness  of  construction.  The  chromatic 
exactness,  every  note,  absolutely  true  to 
pitch,  and  the  melo^c  resonance,  even 
in  throat  tones,  make  this  the  perfect 
clarinet  for  the  school  musician. 


And  what  a  triumph,  this  new  Cavalier, 
at  such  a  price. 

• 

Try  these  two  fine  American  made,  fac¬ 
tory  guaranteed  instruments.  ....  Easy 

terms  arranged . A  fair 

allowance  on  your  old  instrument. 


See  your  local  P*A  Dealer,  or  send 
coupon  Direct  to  the  Factory  for 
literature  with  full  size  illustrations 
and  complete  descriptions.  J 


TIm  MW  P.A  cateloK  ahowiaK 
tkc  complete  Um  of  P-A  bmhI- 
crate  priced  aad  Caralicr  ia- 
stmoMota  la  jut  oS  the  preas. 
lacladea  aculy  all  braaa  ud 
woodwiad  iaatraaicata.  Ac- 
kuwlcdpcd  the  worM’a  klchcat 
dollar  ralac.  Check  the  coapoa 
if  yom  wiah  a  free  copy  of  tkia 
iafonutlTc  book. 


PAN  -  AMERICAN 

1021  Pan-American  Bldg./  Elkhart/  Indiana 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  DIRECT  TO  THE  FACTORY 


Pon-Amarlcan  Sand  Instnimant  a  Cat*  Co. 

1021  Pan-Amoricon  Sldg.,  lUthart,  Indiana 
Without  oblipatins  me  la  aay  way  pkaac  aead  me  deacriptlTe 
aad  lllnatrated  literature  oa  Paa-Amcricaa  aad  Carallcr  iaatru- 
aaeata.  (Chede  here  □  if  you  wiah  the  uew  P-A  cataloc.) 
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Frank  T.  Coulter 
Director  of  Music 
Joplin,  Missouri 
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WE  ARE 

MAKING  AMERICA 


In  th«  narly  days  of  Graak  aducafion, 
music,  which  occupied  first  place  in  the 
curriculum,  included  mathematics.  How 
fitting,  than,  that  Frank  T.  Coultor,  director 
of  the  Joplin,  Missouri,  championship  or¬ 
chestra,  should  have  stepped  to  the  direc¬ 
tor's  stand  from  the  mathematician's  black¬ 
board. 

It  was  in  1918  that  Mr.  Coulter  took 
charge  of  the  Music  Department  at  Joplin. 
This  year  he  is  directing  an  orchestra  of  one 
hundred  ten  pieces;  a  band  of  ninety;  a 
boys'  drum  and  bugle  corps;  a  girls'  drum 


corps;  and  several  vocal  organizations.  Ho 
supervises,  too,  a  band  and  orchestra  in 
each  of  throe  junior  high  schools  and  eight 
orchestras  in  the  grades. 

In  the  Missouri  State  Contest,  at  which 
the  Joplin  instrumental  organizations  hava 
been  persistent  entrants,  the  laurels  of  honor 
fell  upon  them  in  1924,  '2S,  '26,  '30,  '31, 
and  '33.  The  band  has  participated  in  two 
Nationals,  at  Joliet  and  Tulsa,  and  the 
orchestra  made  an  easy  Hrst  Division  in  the 
last  two  Nationals,  at  Elmhurst  and  Ottawa. 

Out  of  his  busy  day  Mr.  Coulter  found 


time,  for  two  years,  to  direct  the  Missouri 
All  State  Orchestra,  and  when  school  rooms 
are  dark,  to  conduct  the  Robert  S.  Thur¬ 
man  Post  American  Legion  Drum  Corps. 
Summers  find  him  still  instructing,  at  the 
University  of  Missouri. 

Since  his  war  days  in  the  post  band  at 
Camp  MacArthur,  Mr.  Coulter  has  done 
much  toward  "Making  America  Musical." 
Ha  is  loyal  to  the  high  principles  of  instru¬ 
mental  music  education  in  the  schools  and 
is  leaving  a  fine  influence  on  the  lives  of 
those  in  his  devoted  charge. 
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9  Talk  about  Swank! 
Glamour!  Class! 
Boy,  this  new  Clari¬ 
net  by  Pedler  has 
more  sparkling,  daz- 
zling  beauty  than  the 
Diamond  Horse 
Shoe  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera;  and 
it  has  everything  to 
back  it  up.  Tonel 
Volumol  Resonance 
from  top  to  bottomi 
Just  a  real  "Silk 
Hat"  Clarinet.  See 
your  local  Pedler 
Dealer  or  write  for 
more  facts,  catalog, 
prices  and  terms. 
This  instrument  will 
improve  your  clari- 
noting  fifty  per  cent. 

HARRY  PEDLER  &  CO.  Inc. 

CustonAuill  clarinets  and  flutes 

DEPT.  1002,  ELKHART.  INDIANA 


The  Editor's  Easy  Chair 


To  Broadcast  Lessons 

9  It  is  great  news  for  school  musicians  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  that  the  Band  Directors’  Association  and 
the  university  of  that  famous  blue  grass  state  are 
jointly  sponsoring  a  series  of  twelve  broadcasts 
of  radio  instruction  on  band  instruments.  The 
series  will  be  broadcast  over  WHAS  each  Friday 
afternoon  from  one  to  one-thirty  Central  Standard 
Time.  Frederick  Ernst  of  the  duPont  Manual 
Training  High  School  of  Louisville;  John  Lewis, 
Jr.,  director  of  the  University  of  Kentucky  Band; 
and  Elmer  G.  Sulzer,  director  of  broadcasts  of 
the  university,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  program. 

This  active  directors’  association  is  also  coop¬ 
erating  with  state  and  federal  officers  in  relief 
work  for  unemployed  musicians;  they  are  increas¬ 
ing  their  activity  to  promote  interest  in  small 
ensembles,  for  all  communities  where  full  bands 
and  orchestras  are  impossible;  they  are  even 
extending  their  efforts  into  the  state  prison  and 
working  with  prison  officials  to  make  possible 
more  music  in  these  institutions. 

These  are  wide  awake,  progressive  activities 
that  are  finely  generous  in  purpose  and  will  be 
found  extending  their  benefits  to  many,  many 
grateful  hearts.  Such  leaven  does  quick  work  in 
the  three  measures  of  meal.  It  is  refreshing  to 
know  that  there  are  still  some  people  who  can 
do  things  for  something  else  besides  publicity. 


Art  and  the  Energetic 

•  From  the  vantage  point  of  the  discriminating 
listener,  the  “Fair”  symphony  concerts  were  given 
under  rather  severe  handicaps.  The  aeroplanes 
buzzed  and  the  blimps  roared;  children  squirmed, 
and  the  great  majority,  afflicted  with  the  well 
known  American  dis-ease,  restlessness,  and  the  fear 
that  they  were  not  doing  their  duty  by  their  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
attractions  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time, 
were  constantly  on  the  move.  But  the  musicians 
themselves  seemed  undisconcerted,  and  gave 
worthy  music  most  worthily. 


Let  Us  Honor  the  "King" 

•  The  opportunity  comes  again  on  November  6th 
for  school  band  and  orchestra  musicians  to  honor 
the  late  John  Philip  Sousa  by  playing  a  concert 
in  commemoration  of  his  birth  in  1856. 


School  band  musicians  were  in  particular  favor 
with  the  great  March  King.  He  gave  much 
thought  and  attention  to  their  work,  traveled  long 
distances  to  attend  and  Judge  our'  contests,  and 
gave  freely  and  gladly  of  his  guidance  and  advice. 

While  John  Philip  Sousa  was  a  bandmaster  of 
international  fame  and  is  known,  generally,  for 
his  great  march  compositions  for  band,  yet  he 
reached  out  to  the  orchestra  as  well,  in  the  dozen 
operas  he  composed.  So  let  the  school  orchestras, 
too,  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  anniversary  of 
gratitude  to  this  man,  not  only  for  the  rich  leg¬ 
acy  of  bis  works,  but  for  the  man  himself,  loved 
and  honored  as  he  was,  of  all  men. 


A  Living  Monument  to  Mozart 

•  Word  comes  to  us  that  the  Salzburg'  music  fes¬ 
tival  surpassed  all  description  in  the  beauty  of  its 
summer  performances.  And  one  calls  to  mind 
Marcia  Davenport’s  really  excellent  "Life  of  Mo¬ 
zart,”  and  the  pathetic,  hectic,  unhappy  and  un¬ 
certain  span  of  the  poor  little  man  who  has  im¬ 
mortalized  that  old  town  and  in  whose  honor  these 
wonderful  festivals  are  held. 


Salzburgl  but  alas  Ravinia 

•  And  in  speaking  of  the  wonders  of  Salzburg, 
here  in  our  own  middlewest  we  have  the  mute 
testimony  of  what  once  was,  and  should  surely  be 
again — Ravinia.  It  is  rather  a  severe  indictment 
on  the  good  citizen  that  such  a  glory  is  no  more. 
Too  great  a  responsibility  for  the  generosity  of 
one  man,  and  shirked  by  the  many,  this  wonderful 
project  has  had  to  be  abandoned.  And  yet  little 
Salzburg  in  the  heart  of  torn  and  bankrupt  Austria 
continues  to  shed  its  glory  in  a  stricken  and  un¬ 
happy  world. 


"Ain't  that  the  Mustard?" 

•  Soon  the  winter  will  be  upon  us  and  with  it  the 
tine  radio  broadcasts  will  be  on  the  air  again. 
Which  reminds  us  of  having  heard,  last  winter, 
emerging  from  a  wretched  little  “hot  dog”  stand 
a  hundred  miles  from  nowhere,  the  exquisite 
strains  from  Beethoven’s  ninth  symphony.  (Broad¬ 
cast  from  New  York.)  Whether  or  no  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  radio  were  listening  from  choice  or  ac¬ 
cident.  must  of  course  remain  open  to  speculation. 


/ 


Like  music  itself,  truly  fine  musical  instru¬ 
ments  speak  a  universal  language. 

That,  more  than  any  other  fact,  explains 
the  world-wide  acceptance  of  MARTIN 
instruments. 

Musicians  in  every  part  of  the  world  have 
been  quick  to  discover  in  the  responsive 
action,  unerring  scale  accuracy  and  superb 
tone  quality  of  these  instruments  a  richer 
fulfillment  of  their  talents,  a  higher  degree 
of  musical  pleasure,  a  greater  measure  of 
professional  profit. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind  we  invite  you 
to  call  at  your  local  music  store  and  try  the 
new  Martin  instruments.  Or  write  direct  to 
the  factory  for  illustrated  literature,  accur¬ 
ately  describing  the  latest  models.  Will 
'you  do  this  today,  addressing  your  letter 
to  Department  1002. 

27 
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This  is  the  Way  Your 


Strings  are  yiade 


made  that  constant  temperature  con¬ 
trol  and  moisture  control  are  neces¬ 
sary  during  the  two  weeks  required  to 
produce  the  finished  article. 

String  material  first  undergoes  a 
preliminary  cleaning  process  in  the 
packing  house.  It  is  then  transferred 
to  the  string  factory  and  further  op¬ 
erations  of  cleaning,  splitting,  dyeing 
and  spinning  begin. 

Hand  operators  first  split  the  gut 
into  two  sections  known  technically 
as  the  “smooth  side’’  and  “rough  side.’’ 
The  “smooth  side”  is  a  fine  silk-like 
substance,  remarkably  tough.  It  can 
be  spun  into  strings  which  are  accur¬ 
ate  to  less  than  .0005  inch  in  diameter 
— %th  of  the  thickness  of  a  human 
hair.  The  “rough  side’’  is  thicker  and 
coarser  but  it  has  the  advantage  of 
greater  strength  and  is  therefore  more 
desirable  in  some  processes. 

The  “smooth  sides”  and  the  “rough 


Abovs  it  pictured  a  section 
of  the  enormous  seasoning 
room  where  strings  are  dried 
end  the  final  winding  processes 
take  place.  To  the  right  is 
shown  the  first  spinning  opera¬ 
tion  wherein  the  wet  strands 
ere  welded  together  before 
dyeing  and  drying. 


•  THOSE  VIOLIN  STRINGS  that  pro¬ 
duce  such  divine  music  under  Kreis- 
ler's  magic  bow,  might  very  well  have 
been  sausage  skins.  In  fact  they  Just 
missed  being  sausage  skins.  Their 
origin  and  background  are  not  beauti¬ 
ful  but  they  have  been  so  “trained” 
that  they  achieve  the  heights  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  artistry. 

And  it  was  only  an  accident  that 
Heifetz’s  strings  did  not  achieve  their 
destiny  on  William  T.  Tilden’s  tennis 
racket.  Or  they  might  have  been 


surgical  gut  are  all  of  one  family.  They 
are  sometimes  called  “cat  gut”  and  it 
is  possible  that  sometime  long  ago  an 
honest  cat  did  lay  down  its  life  that 
music  might  live.  But  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prove,  and  all  modern  gut 
strings  of  quality  are  made  from  the 
intestines  of  sheep. 

Manufacture  of  the  strings  has  be¬ 
come  an  important  by-product  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  meat  packing  business.  One 
such  company  in  Chicago,  for  instance, 
has  a  large  string  factory  occupying 


surgical  ligatures,  saving  a  life  in  a 
hospital  operating  room.  Gut  strings 
have  also  been  found  to  be  the  most 
reliable  material  for  stringing  valuable 
pearls.  The  finest  gut  string  is  prac¬ 
tically  unbreakable  when  subjected  to 
ordinary  use. 

Music  strings,  racket  strings  and 


one  building  and  part  of  another  ad¬ 
jacent  to  its  sheep  plant.  This  insures 
an  adequate  supply  of  raw  material 
which  can  be  cared  for  properly 
throughout  the  process  of  manufac¬ 
turing. 

So  delicate  and  perishable  is  the 
substance  from  which  strings  are 


sides”  are  kept  separate  throughout 
the  preliminary  operations  but  may 
be  woven  together  to  achieve  different 
degrees  of  thickness  and  resiliency. 

After  the  splitting,  another  prelimi¬ 
nary  cleaning  process  takes  place  and 
the  gut  is  tied  in  bunches  which  re¬ 
semble  a  hank  of  yarn,  perhaps  an 


8 


inch  in  diameter  and  about  24  feet 
long.  To  keep  the  material  soft  and 
pliable  and  to  prevent  deterioration, 
the  gut  la  submerged  in  ice  water.  A 
refrigerator  aa  large  as  a  school  room 
is  also  used  to  make  certain  that  the 
temperature  of  the  product  will  not 
be  over  40  degrees. 

For  an  entire  week  cleaning  opera¬ 
tions  continue.  Machine  operations 
and  many  hand  operations  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  all  of  the  mucous  and 
obtain  a  material  which  is  softer  and 
far  more  strong  and  resilient  when 
dry  than  any  similar  substance.  In 
one  of  the  operations  the  gut  is  put 
through  a  specially  designed  scraper 
twice  dally  for  four  days. 

When  the  cleaning  operation  is 
finally  finished  it  is  necessary  to 
bleach  the  gut.  The  different  strands 
are  then  laid  on  long  tables  and  work¬ 
ers  undertake  the  Job  of  “collecting” 
a  string.  The  finest  violin  strings  re¬ 
quire  ten  strands.  A  string  for  a 
bass  viol  may  take  upwards  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  strands.  The  properly  balanced 
strands,  assembled  by  the  workers, 
are  tied  with  loops  at  either  end  and 
stretched  between  posts  ready  for  the 
first  spinning  operation. 

One  end  of  the  loop  is  detached  from 
the  post  and  placed  on  a  device  which 
whirls  it  rapidly  while  the  other  end 
of  the  string  remains  stationary.  The 
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drawn  and  welded  together.  The 
strings  are  sent  next  to  the  seasoning 
room  where  they  are  spun  some  more 
and  dried,  but  most  of  them  go  through 
a  dye  vat  first  The  dye  adds  nothing 
to  the  quality  of  the  string  but  It  im¬ 
proves  the  appearance  and  helps  to 
make  the  strings  more  easily  identi¬ 
fiable. 

Expert  workmen  are  employed  in 
the  seasoning  room  to  make  sure  that 
the  strings  are  spun  to  the  proper 
degree  of  resiliency  and  no  more.  The 
cords  are  maintained  at  a  warm  tem¬ 
perature  until  they  are  thoroughly 
hardened  and  are  ready  for  the  final 
operation  of  polishing  and  gauging. 
One  company’s  seasoning  rooms  have 
facilities  for  more  than  1,000,000  feet 
of  string  at  a  time,  enough  to  equip 
156,363  violins. 

The  string  room  is  dotted  with  posts 
for  stretching  the  strings.  The  posts 
are  eight  to  ten  feet  high  and  from  five 
to  twenty-five  feet  apart.  Each  post 
is  studded  with  pegs  on  which  the  loop 
ends  of  half  a  dozen  strings  are 
placed.  The  spinner  moves  down  the 


the  peg  individually,  looping  it  on  the 
spinning  wheel  and  winding  it  by  hand 
for  several  turns.  After  the  initial 
spinning,  the  string  is  allowed  to  dry 
for  a  short  time.  Then  it  is  spun 
again.  More  drying  and  spinning  fol¬ 
low  until  the  proper  resiliency  is  ob¬ 
tained. 

Last  of  the  operations  in  making 
music  strings  Is  most  crucial.  They 
are  ground  down  to  a  proper  thickness 
and  made  true  and  uniform  by  use  of 
a  machine  which  resembles  a  lathe. 
The  device  is  remarkably  ingenious 
and  exact,  but  such  fine  distinctions 
are  required  between  strings  that  only 
highly  skilled  operators  can  produce 
satisfactory  results.  Fine  abrasives 
are  used.  Sometimes  a  single  string 
is  gauged  as  many  as  fifteen  times  be¬ 
fore  the  machine  operator  passes  it 
on  for  final  examination  and  testing. 

It  takes  at  least  two  sheep  to  pro¬ 
duce  strings  enough  for  one  violin,  and 
yet  a  set  of  the  highest  quality  of 
strings  can  be  purchased  at  the  retail 
store  for  less  than  a  dollar.  One  cord 
on  a  bass  viol  may  require  material 
from  a  dozen  animals.  It  takes  twenty 
lambs  to  provide  strings  for  a  single 
tennis  racket. 

Workers  who  test  the'  accuracy  of 
the  strings  are  young  women  and  the 
producing  workmen  call  them  “the 
girls  who  cause  all  the  trouble.” 
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strands,  which  are  still  wet,  are  thus  rows  of  posts,  taking  each  string  off  (Continued  on  Page  39) 


H«r«  sra  shown  tha  strinqs  baing 
truad  and  gauged  on  tha  lafha-lika  ma¬ 
chine  mantionad  in  tha  story. 


Below  is  a  scientist  examining  samples  of  strings  under 
a  microscope  in  one  of  the  operations  constantly  prac¬ 
ticed  to  determine  new  methods  of  improving  the  product. 
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MARCHING  Trim 

for  the  bis  THANKSGIVING  Game 


•  WHISTLES,  GUNS,  BELLS,  boras, 
thuds  and  what  not  flil  the  school 
with  familiar  sounds.  One’s  whoie 
being  vibrates!  What  is  it?  The 
marching  band  warming  up  for  the 
first  game  that  comes  on  the  football 
schedule  almost  without  warning. 
The  impatient  wonder,  the  sophisti¬ 
cated  become  interested.  Can  our 
band  really  march  for  that  first  game? 
With  tools  of  vision,  imagination  and 
confidence  in  the  great  untapped 
possibilities  of  youth  to  work  with, 
success  is  always  possible. 

But  action  is  imperative  and  work 
for  the  training  starts.  Such  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  that  might  be  drawn  with  vari¬ 
ous  color  tones  in  many  of  our  high 
schools  that  maintain  only  a  9  or  10 
month  band.  Raw  recruits  both  as  to 
marching  and  playing  experience  fill 
the  scene  with  a  discouraging  hue, 
but  it  is  only  a  misleading  sign  that 
a  natural  sequence  of  events  is  tak¬ 
ing  place. 

The  first  requisite  is  that  the  . 
leader  and  drill  master  must  have  in 
their  own  minds,  very  definite  and 
well  planned,  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  each  training  period.  Clarity  in 
the  beginning  bolsters  the  confidence 
of  those  being  trained.  Results  must 
be  experienced  at  every  rehearsal  by 
every  member.  A  logical  evolving 
plan  toward  the  goal  for  that  first 
game  must  predominate  every  move 


Here's  How,  By 
F.  Anthony  Viggiano 

Director  of  Music,  Greensburg,  Penna. 


and  order.  The  inspiration  of  the 
opening  season  should  generate 
healthy  enthusiasm.  This  contagious 


enthusiasm  of  the  leaders  coupled 
with  a  sincere  faith  in  the  students 
to  be  directed  plays  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  this  early  state.  Cor¬ 
rect  thinking,  clear  cut  routine  and 
discipline  at  the  first  meeting  paves 
the  way  toward  mutual  accomplish¬ 
ments  between  the  leaders  and  the 
marching  soldier  musicians.  Simple 
commands  repeated  without  hesita¬ 
tion  until  snap,  precision  and  accur¬ 
acy  is  evident  is  one  of  the  first  de¬ 
tails.  then  the  more  complex  com¬ 
mands  gain  significance  until  letter 
formations,  opening  parades  and 
other  more  intricate  types  of  purpose¬ 
ful  showmanship  comes  as  a  natural 
thing. 


F.  Anthony  Vigqinno  hai  charge 
of  all  mutic  in  tha  Graantburg 
High  School,  which  includes  all 
instrumental  and  vocal  work. 
Above  is  pictured  his  high  school 
band. 
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Marching  Without  Playing 

Considering  that  many  students 
who  play  in  many  bands  at  some  time 
have  been  without  marching  experi¬ 
ence  it  is  essential  that  the  experi¬ 
ence  be  given  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
your  town  has  smooth,  well  paved, 
level  streets  consider  yourself  fortu¬ 
nate.  It  is  a  challenge  to  any  person 
to  play  a  horn  and  walk  over  cobble¬ 
stones,  keep  the  ranks  and  files  in 
order  and  form  the  school  letters.  The 
only  logical  procedure  is  to  march, 
first  without  instruments,  until  a  de¬ 
gree  of  control  is  evident.  Next, 
march  carrying  instruments  but  not 
playing  because  each  instrument  pre¬ 
sents  a  characteristic  difficulty  in 
carrying  while  marching. 

If  a  field  is  not  easily  accessible  for 
the  training  period  then  the  high 
school  gymnasium  may  accommodate 
a  band  of  not  too  large  proportions. 
Drilling,  with  drums  played  on  the 
rims,  so  that  commands  may  be 
heard  by  all  will  minimize  unneces¬ 
sary  stops.  The  feel  of  the  rhythm 
must  literally  “soak”  all  the  muscles 
and  bones  of  one’s  body.  Then  con¬ 
fidence  grows  very  rapidly. 

The  use  of  the  counter-march  in  a 
gymnasium  is  very  necessary  at  the 
first  meeting  due  to  limited  space. 
Column  right  or  left  (using  the  45  de¬ 
gree  turn  by  all  except  the  corner  or 
pivot  man)  may  be  facilitated  by 
painting  white  lines  on  one  corner  of 
the  gym  to  set  it  in  the  minds  of  the 
student  musicians.  The  opposite  cor- 
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tier  is  without  lines  and  the  mental 
picture  of  imaginary  lines  aid  greatly 
in  obtaining  skill  in  this  important 
maneuver. 

Rehearsing  the  music  under  concert 
conditions  is  naturally  done  at  addi¬ 
tional  periods  until  the  music  has 
balance,  tone,  intonation  and  observ¬ 
ance  of  ALL  dynamic  signs.  Music 
must  be  selected  that  is  within  the 
capacity  of  all  the  players  and  should 
be  accurately  determined  in  the  try¬ 
out  period  for  applicants.  Every 
band  presents  its  peculiar  musical 
strength  and  weaknesses.  The  music 
should  equalize  the  forces  and  really 
develop  every  section.  Many  a  boy 
has  been  foolishly  discouraged  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  play  at  sight  the 
piccolo  part  of  Sousa’s  immortal 
“Stars  and  Stripes.” 

When  each  activity  has  automatic 
control  to  a  degree  (at  least  one 
march  should  be  memorized  from  the 
start)  then  a  combining  of  the  forces 
of  music  and  marching  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Importance  of  Detail 

Shortness  of  time  available  is  no 
reason  for  inattention  to  details  be¬ 
cause  detail  is  the  essence  of  any  ac¬ 
complishment.  Such  details  as  the 
uniform  well  fitted,  cleaned  and 
pressed,  correct  gloves,  type  of  shirt, 
collar,  tie,  shoes  and  handkerchief  to 
harmonize  with  the  uniform,  instru¬ 
ments  shined,  all  contribute  in  no 
small  way  to  the  entire  picture. 

The  drum  major  and  student  leader, 
new  or  experienced,  must  be  trained 


individually  as  well  as  with  the 
group. 

Dignity  of  the  Marching  Band 
Those  who  have  an  interest  in  the 
theater  such  as  Music  Hall  at  Radio 
City  in  New  York  City  will  know  the 
tremendous  part  that  Showmanship 
plays  in  any  display.  The  World’s 
Fair  exhibits  utilize  showmanship  to 
reach  their  guests.  But  the  dignity 
of  the  organization  must  never  be 
sacrificed  for  cheap  showmanship.  ' 
Dignity  is  always  possible  and  a  de¬ 
gree  of  restraint  should  be  in  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  marching  band.  That  is 
why  details  of  dress  are  so  important. 
The  band  must  be  an  artistic  crea¬ 
tion,  kept  within  good  taste  to  be  Very 
effective.  In  fact  by  the  details 
themselves  does  the  band  use  its  best 
showmanship. 

The  Student  Leader 

The  use  of  a  student  leader  is  a 
real  student  activity  developing  true 
leadership.  He  assumes  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  informing  the  drum  major  that 
all  is  in  readiness  for  playing  or  ex¬ 
ecution  of  letter  formations.  The 
writer  has  used  a  cornetist  who 
marches  along  side  the  middle  rank 
of  the  band.  By  a  trumpet  call  he 
gives  the  drum  major  a  signal  of  the 
bands  readiness.  He  also  is  dressed 
in  colors.  He  leads  the  band  in  short 
play  periods  during  the  games.  His 
usefulness  is  unlimited.  He  is  guided 
by  the  leader  of  the  band  in  seeing 
that  marches  of  concert  type  are  not 
played  on  the  march,  but  at  the  cor¬ 
rect  psychological  time  of  a  game. 


How  Quiet  is  Silence? 


“Silence  is  golden"  is  another  old 
saying  that  may  have  to  be  modified  as 
a  result  of  physical  science’s  discoveries. 
The  experience  of  engineers  employed 
by  a  large  electrical  company  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  silence  is  a  good  deal  rarer 
than  kold,  but  probably  not  so  desir¬ 
able.  Having  constructed  the  nearest 
possible  thing  to  a  silent  chamber,  the 
engineers  find  fourteen  decibels  of  sound 
remaining,  and  even  under  this  condition 
human  beings  are  likely  to  be  uncom¬ 
fortable. 

Thus  another  illusion  of  apartment 
house  and  some  suburban  dwellers  as 
to  what  they  most  desire  runs  into  fact 
with  a  resounding  crash.  Tes,  it  seems 
you  could  hear  even  an  illusion  crash 
in  an  absolutely  silent  room,  for  the 
engineers  say  that  to  snap  one’s  fingers 
in  the  new  almost-silent  chamber  is 
to  experience  sensations  similar  to 
those  one  would  feel  on  firing  a  cannon. 
A  dropped  collar  button,  then,  would 
probably  blast  all  the  pictures  askew, 
while  the  impact  of  one’s  head  with 
the  corner  of  the  chiffonier  while  look¬ 


ing  for  the  button  no  doubt  would  pro¬ 
duce  an  explosion  that  would  quite 
cover  the  bumper’s  remarks  on  the  in¬ 
cident. 

But  it  is  not  only  silence’s  magnifica¬ 
tion  of  ordinary  sounds  that  would 
jeopardise  human  comfort.  One  needs 
only  to  go  to  a  concert  to  discover  how- 
many  people  require  more  noise  than 
even  the  performer  can  make  to  keep 
them  at  peace.  That  must  be  why  they 
continually  flip  pages  of  programs,  talk 
in  an  undertone,  tap  soles  of  shoes 
against  floorboards,  hum  what  they 
think  is  the  same  tune  as  the  orches¬ 
tra  is  playing,  rustle  their  silks  or 
creak  their  starched  fronts  at  regular 
Intervals. 

It  is  not  silence  that  men  want.  Per¬ 
haps  not  even  quiet.  Those  who  object 
to  the  singing  lessons  of  the  daughter 
next  door  like  to  make  their  dog 
“speak”  for  his  dinner.  Those  who 
can’t  stand  the  shouting  of  the  little 
boy  in  the  adjoining  yard  always  honk 
their  automobile  horns  instead  of  ring¬ 
ing  the  doorbell  when  they  go  calling. 


So,  when  somebody  else’s  radio  is  jazz¬ 
ing  the  air  waves  into  contortions,  or 
when  the  summer  picnic  orator  is  talk¬ 
ing  about  “our  one  big  happy  family,” 
or  the  postman  is  knocking  at  your 
door  with  an  armful  of  bills — it  isn’t 
silence  you  want,  but  just  some  other 
kind  of  noise. 

•  •  • 

Teacher:  Jimmy,  do  you  know  who 
built  the  ark? 

Jimmy;  Naw. 

Teacher:  Correct. 

•  •  • 

Father  (paddling  Billy)  :  Now,  son. 
this  is  hurting  me  more  than  it  is 

you. 

Billy:  It  ought  to;  I’ve  got  a  board 
in  my  pants. 

•  •  • 

Book  Canvasser  (to  little  boy  at  gate 
of  villa) — Is  your  mother  at  home? 

Little  Boy  (politely) — Yes,  sir. 

Canvasser  (after  knocking  a  dozen 
times) — I  thought  you  said  your  mother 
was  at  home. 

Boy — She  is,  sir ;  but  I  don’t  live  here. 
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How  to  PLAYt 


the  subject  by  one 
of  our  most  noted  teachers  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  pupil  of  Cesar  Thomson,  Brussels 


Beginning  a  short  series  on 


Max  Fischel 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  ABOVE  POSED  BY  THE  AUTHOR  t 


•  THE  PURPOSE  OF  this  article  and 
several  to  follow,  is  to  discuss  the 
problems  with  which  the  teacher  is 
confronted  in  his  daily  work  and  to 
try  to  lighten  his  task  hy  giving  aid 
which  has  been  made  possible  by  a 
lung  experience  in  directing  Teachers 
Training  Classes  at  the  Chicago 
Musical  College  and  discussing  every¬ 
day  imperfections  found  in  many  stu¬ 
dents’  training. 

The  question  is  uften  asked,  “What 
do  you  consider  the  most  important 
points  to  watch  in  the  beginner's 
work?"  This  is  a  broad  question  and 


covers  a  vast  area  of  material  but  it 
can  be  boiled  down  to  the  following 
points: 

1.  How  to  stand — the  body  position 
consisting  of  the  body  and  head — and 
the  most  careful  detail  in  the  manner 
of  holding  the  violin. 

2.  The  left  arm  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  held. 

3.  The  use  of  the  bow,  how  it  should 
lie  held,  and  exercises  to  assure  a  fun¬ 
damentally  correct  start. 

Let  us  take  the  first  part  of  the 
question  regarding  the  body  position. 
This  has  much  to  do  with  whether  or 


not  a  pupil  will  progress  in  the  right  | 

or  the  wrong  manner  and  too  much  I 

stress  cannot  be  put  upon  it.  The  I 

position  of  the  legs  and  feet  count  a  f. 

great  deal  to  the  relaxed  body  position.  ; 
The  legs  must  not  come  too  close  to-  I 

gether,  the  spread  affording  a  broad  j 

foundation  and  freedom  of  movement  | 

to  the  body.  The  weight  is  distributed  | 

almost  equally  between  both  legs  with  | 

a  slight  tilt  of  weight  on  the  left  leg.  I 

This  does  away  with  the  possibility  of  |i 

retarding  the  bow  arm.  The  student 
should  be  taught  to  give  a  great  deal  E 
of  care  to  his  position  and  the  teacher  | 
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Corrvct,  for  middU  bow. 


Correct,  beck  view. 


the  VIOLIN 


must  be  very  careful  to  insist  on  this. 

The  next  step  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  left  arm  is  held.  The  violin 
is  held  only  by  means  of  the  jaw  and 
collar-bone,  the  left  arm  is  lowered, 
the  fingers  curved,  the  thumb  rests 
against  the  third  joint  of  the  index 
finger,  counting  from  the  end  of  the 
finger.  Hold  the  violin  close  to  the 
neck  and  do  not  tilt  it  too  much.  In 
fact,  try  to  hold  it  as  flat  as  possible. 
By  doing  so,  the  violin  rests  on  the 
collar-bone  and  gives  a  better  tone 
than  if  a  great  deal  of  it  is  muted  by 
the  shoulder. 

The  scroll  should  be  slightly  above 
the  shoulder,  which  places  the  chin 
at  an  angle  under  the  scroll.  A  most 
common  fault  is  that  the  violin  is 
placed  too  far  back  upon  the  shoulder. 
It  should  be  held  forward  on  the  chest. 
Not  to  the  left  or  right — ^but  directly 
in  front. 

The  left  hand  should  be  carefully 
watched  and  not  allowed  to  bend  at 
the  wrist  too  far  toward  the  scroll. 
This  has  a  tendency  to  place  the  4th 
finger  at  a  wrong  angle. 

Thereupon  the  left  arm  draws  near 
the  violin  neck,  which  is  placed  be¬ 
tween  index  finger  and  thumb.  The 


index  finger  touches  the  right  side  of 
the  violin  neck  at  the  lower  end  of  its 
third  joint  so  that  it  still  may  move 
freely  in  the  carpal  joint.  The  fingers 
are  curved  above  the  “A”  string  and 
the  position  which  the  thumb  now  as- 


•  •  • 


In  tk«  four  picfuros  abovo  not*  number 
ono,  showing  correct  position  with  bow  et 
the  "tip.”  In  ploying  at  the  tip  the  full 
amount  of  bow-hair  is  used.  This  is  dona 
by  slightly  dropping  the  wrist. 

Picture  two  shows  correct  position  with 
bow  at  nut.  Notice  the  line  from  the  right 
elbow  to  the  knuckles;  this  relationship  is 
destroyed  if  the  elbow  is  held  too  high  or 
too  low. 

In  number  three  correct  position,  front 
view,  when  playing  at  the  middle  of  the  bow. 
Pay  particular  attention  to  the  position  of 
the  elbow  to  make  sura  that  it  is  not  held 
too  low.  Notice  the  relative  position  of  the 
elbow  and  knuckles. 

The  last  picture  shows  the  correct  position, 
back  view.  Note  the  position  of  the  left 
thumb;  it  is  opposite  the  second  finger  and 
leans  slightly  toward  the  first  finger.  The 
thumb  must  be  held  in  a  relaxed  manner. 
It  does  not  support  the  neck.  Notice  again 
that  the  instrument  is  held  well  forward  on 
the  clavicle  and  not  back  on  the  shoulder. 


sumes  is  a  slight  curve  at  the  point 
at  which  it  touches  the  neck. 

The  third  step  takes  up  the  holding 
of  the  bow.  Place  the  thumb  at  the 
end  of  the  nut  which  is  closest  to  the 
point  of  the  bow  in  a  natural  man¬ 
ner.  In  placing  the  four  fingers 
on  the  bow,  the  thumb  and  sec¬ 
ond  finger  should  be  almost  parallel, 
with  the  second  finger  leaning  a  little 
past  the  thumb.  Explain  to  the  pupil 
the  thumb  should  be  placed  naturally, 
in  the  same  position  as  when  picking 
up  a  pencil  with  the  first  finger  and 
thumb.  The  following  exercise  is  a 
sure  means  for  gaining  a  correct  hold¬ 
ing  position.  Hold  the  bow  with  the 
left  hand,  place  the  thumb  in  a  curved 
position  at  the  frog,  then  place  the 
second  finger  directly  parallel  with  the 
thumb  slightly  leaning  toward  the 
point,  then  the  third  finger,  first  finger, 
and  the  fourth  finger. 

In  this  manner  the  bow  balance  is 
immediately  established  and  ease  in 
the  holding  of  the  bow  is  felt  from 
the  very  start.  The  next  step  is  the 
placing  of  the  bow  on  the  strings, 
and  this  1  consider  the  first  step  in 
building  a  real  bow  technique,  and  I 
might  say  a  most  neglected  part  of 


Corract  position  of  hand  in  hold- 
inq  bow.  Nota  wham  tha  first  finger 
comas  in  contact  with  tha  bow,  the 
curved  position  of  the  fingers  and 
tha  relaxed  manner  in  which  the 
fourth  finger  rests  on  the  bow. 


violin  teaching.  The  long  stroke, 
which  is  used  so  much  with  the  be¬ 
ginner,  causes  more  poor  bow  arms 
than  most  teachers  realize.  It,  having 
a  tendency  to  use  the  upper  arm  too 
soon  and  not  giving  to  the  student  the 
relaxed  feeling  in  the  forearm  which 
is  so  necessary.  Therefore,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exercise  will  eliminate  any 
possibility  of  the  upper  arm  being 
used  too  soon  and  assure  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  the  correct  stroke  and  movement 
at  the  very  beginning. 

Exercise 

Piace  the  bow  upon  the  “A”  string 
at  the  middle,  using  about  five  inches 
of  bow  on  the  up  and  down  strokes. 
This  should  be  practiced  until  the 
student  feels  the  movement  in  the 
forearm  and  elbow  and  feels  freedom 
in  the  forearm.  When  the  teacher  is 
sure  that  the  arm  is  acting  freely  I 
would  start  the  bow  at  the  nut  and 
use  it  within  eight  inches  of  the  point. 
This  prevents  the  student  from  using 
the  full  bow  which  has  a  tendency  to 
draw  the  bow  at  the  wrong  angle  at 
the  point  and  use  the  upper  arm  al¬ 
together  too  soon.  I  would  suggest 
the  foregoing  example  to  be  tried  with 
students  who  have  a  tendency  to  stiff 
bowing  and  I  feel  sure  the  result  will 
he  surprising  and  satisfactory. 

In  closing  I  would  suggest  watching 
these  common  faults,  which  are  so 
prevalent; 

1.  Don’t  allow  the  bow  to  be  tight¬ 
ened  too  much — thus  causing  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  press  too  hard  upon  the 
string. 

2.  Don’t  draw  the  bow  too  quickly 
on  the  down-stroke — the  reason  the 


Correct  thumb  position  in  holding 
bow.  Note  thet  the  thumb  is  not 
straightened  out  but  is  held  in  a  nat¬ 
ural  manner  opposite  the  second 
finger. 

•  •  • 

down-stroke  is  mentioned  is  because 
the  tendency  is  always  to  draw  down 
quickly.  By  saving  the  bow,  control 
is  gained  not  only  on  the  down-stroke 
but  on  the  up-stroke  as  well.  The 
tendency  of  the  up-stroke  is  to  not 


Another  view  of  correct  holding  of 


the  bow,  showing  the  curved  position 
of  the  fingers. 

have  enough  bow  at  lower  part  of  the 
stroke. 

3.  Should  the  student  have  the 
wrong  bow-holding  position,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exercise  will  be  of  great  value 
in  relaxing  his  grip:  Have  him  place 
the  fingers  one  by  one  as  indicated, 
thumb  first;  second  finger,  third  fin¬ 
ger,  first  and  fourth  fingers.  After 


doing  this  several  times  lay  the  bow 
down  and  have  him  take  it  up  with 
the  right  hand  alone  several  times. 
This  will  seem  very  awkward  to  the 
student  at  first  but  if  you  insist  upon 
his  practicing  this  exercise  it  will 
ease  his  grip  upon  the  bow  which  is 
so  necessary  to  good  bowing. 

In  coming  articles  I  will  deal  with 
the  following  subjects: 

1.  The  placement  of  the  fingers  for 
the  beginner. 

2  The  study  of  the  scale,  with  ex¬ 
amples  that  will 'do  away  with  the 
unnecessary  “bugaboo”  that  scales 
above  two  sharps  and  two  flats  are 
difficult  for  the  beginner  to  under¬ 
stand  and  should  not  be  used  too 
early  in  scale  study. 

3.  When  to  start  the  use  of  the  dou¬ 
ble  stops  with  examples  of  how  to 
get  the  best  results. 

4.  How  to  train  the  student  to 
memorize. 

5.  What  studies  to  give  or  to  use 
for  a  badly  trained  left  hand  with 
examples  and  exercises  to  improve 
this  common  fault. 

6.  A  definite  study  plan  to  follow 
with  suggestions  regarding  material 
to  use  and  a  general  outline  of  how¬ 
to  use  them.  This  also  to  include 
class  training. 


Incorrect  manner  of  holding  the 
bow.  The  fingers  are  too  straight 
and  the  knuckles  too  high.  This  re¬ 
sults  in  a  cramped  position  which  has 
a  tendency  to  tighten  the  wrist. 

•  •  • 

These  coming  articles  will  carry 
many  pictures,  charts,  and  such  other 
illumination  as  will  be  needed  to  make 
my  text  clear  and  understandable.  I 
hope  you  will  find  my  articles  helpful 
to  your  study  of  the  violin.  Write  me, 
care  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  any 
problems  you  may  have. 
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This  Grade  School  Band  is 

Winning  against  Odds 


Warner  B.  Dixon 

Director 

Elmwood  Park,  III. 


•  WHEN  WE  FIRST  BEGAN  to  build 
our  grade  school  band  in  Elmwood 
Park  our  task  seemed  very  difficult. 
We  had  very  few  pupils  who  had 
taken  instruction  on  band  instru¬ 
ments.  Most  of  them  knew  nothing 
of  instruments  except  cornets  and 
saxophones,  which  they  had  seen  and 
heard  in  the  dance  bands.  It  seemed 
as  though  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  together  anything  but  a  cornet- 
saxophone  band.  However,  with  pic¬ 
tures  and  demonstrations  we  were 
able  to  acquaint  pupils  with  and  in¬ 
terest  them  in  other  instruments  and 
soon  they  were  willing  to  take  up 
these  other  instruments. 

One  of  our  biggest  talking  points 
was  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  play 
a  tune  on  any  instrument.  This  helped 
to  satisfy  the  parents  as  well  as  the 
children. 

The  psychology  of  the  grade  child 
differs  so  widely  from  that  of  a  high 
school  pupil  that  he  must  be  handled 
in  an  entirely  different  manner  if  one 
is  to  achieve  proper  band  spirit  and 
attitude.  The  “bestness”  of  his  instru¬ 
ment  is  one  of  the  things  a  grade 
school  child  insists  upon.  That  is,  he 
must  think  that  his  instrument  is  the 
best  in  the  band.  Imagine  what  a 
time  we  had  keeping  up  this  impres¬ 
sion  for  each  beginner  and  at  the 


horns  and  a  bass  drum.  A  friend  and 
patron  of  the  school  gave  us  another 
bass  drum. 

We  were  severely  handicapped  from 
the  beginning  by  lack  of  a  place  to 
rehearse.  In  the  Elmwood  School  of 
approximately  seven  hundred  pupils 
there  were  eight  rooms  and  four  port¬ 
ables  of  two  rooms  each.  The  only 
available  place  at  that  school  was  a 
basement  room  used  as  a  meeting  room 
for  P.T.A.,  cafeteria  and  lunch  room, 
school  board  meeting  room,  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  uses.  We  have  been  hold¬ 
ing  band  practice  there  daily  for  the 
last  four  years  and  feel  quite  at  home 
there,  though  we  have  to  bring  out 
and  arrange  the  chairs  and  music 
stands,  and  pass  out  the  music  at  the 
beginning  of  each  rehearsal;  and  put 
chairs  and  racks  away  and  collect  the 
music  at  the  end  of  each  rehearsal. 

At  the  John  Mills  School,  in  which 
there  are  thirteen  hundred  pupils,  we 
w'ere  even  worse  off.  There  we  had 
not  even  a  basement  room  in  which 
we  could  practice.  Every  room  was 
full  and  several  rooms  were  sched¬ 
uled  for  two  sessions  each  day.  We 
finally  solved  that  problem  by  having 
practice  in  one  of  the  primary  rooms 
after  the  primary  pupils  were  dis¬ 
missed.  There  was  no  moving  of 

(Continued  on  Pane  41) 


same  time  fitting  him  with  the  proper 
instrument  for  his  own  physical  and 
mental  peculiarities  and  for  the  good 
of  the  band.  In  this,  the  fifth  year 
of  the  band,  we  are  able  to  see  that 
we  have  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  direction  of  correct  instru¬ 
mentation  by  comparing  the  present 
instrumentation  with  that  of  three 
years  ago.  This  comparison  is  gratify¬ 
ing. 

It  was  impossible  for  our  school 
board  to  furnish  instruments,  and. 
since  they  are  rather  necessary  to 
band  work,  we  set  about  to  find  ways 
and  means  for  getting  them. 

With  the  proceeds  of  a  few  con¬ 
certs,  sale  of  taffy  apples,  and  the 
help  of  the  school  board,  the  band 
was  able  to  acquire  two  BB|j  bass 


Below  !$  the  Elmwood  Park,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Grade  School  Band  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  Warner  B. 
Diion. 


A  Ten  Dollar  Lesson  in 

Trumpeting 


•  IF  YOU  WOULD  improve  your  play¬ 
ing  on  cornet  or  trumpet,  learn  to  sing. 
To  become  an  opera  star,  a  concert 
singer,  or  even  a  fair  vocalist  is  not 
the  objective  so  do  not  worry  about 
not  having  a  good  voice.  You  can  do 
it  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  home 
when  nobody  will  hear  you  and  criti¬ 
cize. 

Years  ago  I  made  the  appalling  dis¬ 
covery  that  many  students  look  at  a 
piece  of  music  simply  as  a  jumble  of 
notes,  a  problem  in  arithmetic,  and 
could  not  visualize  what  it  should 
sound  like  before  they  played  It.  They 
had  learned  to  make  a  vague  guess  at 
the  approximate  lip  position  and  then 
placed  the  rest  of  the  responsibility  on 
depressing  the  correct  combination  of 
valves. 

What  happens?  They  play  me¬ 
chanically,  out  of  tune,  and  in  a  man¬ 
ner  charitably  called  “rough”  by  the 
professional  player.  Let’s  make  a  test 
to  see  whether  or  not  you  have  a  sense 
of  proper  intonation.  Take  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  march  with  which  you  are 
not  familiar.  Play  the  first  note  on 
your  piano — sing  it.  Now  that  you 
have  the  pitch,  sing  the  introduction. 
The  words?  Sing,  “tah,  tah,  tah” — 
for  reasons  I  will  explain  later.  Stop 
in  the  middle  of  the  introduction  and 
check  your  pitch  with  the  piano.  Are 
you  right,  or  are  you  sharp?  or  flat? 
If  you  do  not  have  a  strange  march 
available,  here  are  two  phrases  from 
technical  exercises,  that  1  use  in 
teaching,  with  which  to  make  your 
test. 

A  vocal  teacher  will  tell  you  that 
to  sing  well  you  must  relax.  It  is  not 
possible  to  sing  well  and  easily  with 
your  throat  muscles  tense.  How  does 
this  apply  to  cornet?  you  ask.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  elementary  principles 


and  is  another  reason  why  learning  to 
sing  will  help  your  cornet  playing. 

Only  too  frequently  lip  trouble,  lack 
of  endurance  and  other  kindred  diffi¬ 
culties  which  beset  the  cornetist  are 
caused  from  improper  breathing.  The 
lip  must  be  supported  by  plenty  of  air 
at  all  times  to  relieve  It  of  extra  effort. 

I  will  write  more  about  this  in  a  later 
article,  but  for  the  present  please  take 
my  word  for  it.  Now  let  us  suppose 
that  you  have  your  throat  muscles 
tightened  up  to  the  point  where  the 
free  flow  of  air  is  retarded  and  it  is 
only  obvious  that  an  extra  lip  strain 
follows.  Your  tone  will  also  lack 
resonance. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to 
open  up  the  throat  is  to  articulate 
each  tone  properly  with  the  tongue. 

I  do  not  like  to  use  the  syllable  TE 
because  the  vowel  E  has  a  tendency 
to  tense  the  throat  muscles.  I  also 
do  not  like  TU  because  it  sometimes 
causes  the  player’s  lips  to  extend,  put¬ 
ting  them  out  of  playing  position.  I 
teach  the  use  of  the  syllable  TAH  be¬ 
cause  it  permits  complete  relaxation 
of  the  throat  and  keeps  the  player’s 
lips  in  proper  playing  position.  There 
are  several  variations  of  this  articu¬ 
lation  which  we  may  discuss  later  but 
for  our  purpose  here  I  earnestly  urge 
every  player  to  use  this  method. 

Have  you  heard  yourself  grunting  or 
at  least  making  a  noise  with  your 
throat  when  you  play  cornet?  It  is  a 
very  common  fault  and  must  be  cor¬ 
rected  if  you  are  ambitious  to  play  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  easily. 

We  all  know  that  a  considerable 
number  of  tones  can  be  played  by 
using  any  one  valve  or  combination  of 
valves.  B|),  third  line,  is  played  with 
the  flrst  valve  and  so  is  low  Bb,  high 
Bb.  F,  D,  and  even  false  Angering  on 


Ab  above  the  staff.  The  same  thing  is 
true  with  any  valve  and  combination 
of  valves  and  so  much  depends  upon 
the  player's  ability  to  SIGHT  READ 
MENTALLY.  Earlier  in  this  article  I 
suggested  testing  your  ability  to  sing 
a  strange  piece  of  music  at  sight.  If 
you  cannot  do  so,  that  does  not  mean 
you  are  not  destined  to  become  a 
musician  but  it  simply  means  that  you 
have  a  Job  ahead  of  you.  If  learning 
to  sing  will  give  you  no  other  benefit 
it  will  develop  your  ability  to  create 
a  mental  picture  of  how  a  piece  of 
music  SOUNDS  so  that  you  will  de¬ 
velop  the  habit  of  thinking  what  you 
are  playing  rather  than  to  play  me¬ 
chanically  depending  entirely  upon  the 
valves.  So  if  you  would  improve  your 
playing  on  cornet  or  trumpet,  learn  to 
sing.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  simply 
private  singing  for  your  own  amuse¬ 
ment  but  do  a  little  serious  studying 
of  the  principles  governing  correct 
vocalizing.  Go  to  your  best  local  voice 
teacher  and  tell  him  what  you  want. 
Tell  him  you  want  to  learn  how  to 
relax  the  throat  and  how  a  singer  con¬ 
trols  his  breathing  and  that  you  want 
some  much  needed  practice  at  vocal 
sight  reading.  He  will  not  put  you 
through  the  usual  long  building 
process  but  a  few  lessons  will  suffice 
to  secure  the  information  you  need. 

I  do  not  mean  to  detract  in  any  way 
from  what  any  good  cornet  teacher 
can  do  for  you.  By  all  means  do  not 
discontinue  your  study  with  your  regu¬ 
lar  teacher,  and  perhaps  he  has  the 
necessary  information  to  give  you  con¬ 
cerning  the  principles  of  vocalizing  so 
that  the  singing  lessons  will  be  un¬ 
necessary,  but  by  all  means  learn 
these  principles  if  you  would  improve 
your  pla3ing  of  the  comet  or  trampet 
Then,  who  knows?  You  may  develop 
into  a  Caruso  nr  a  Galli  Curci. 


By  W.  W.  Wasner 
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The 

PRESmENTS' 

Page 


•  THE  DATE  HAS  been  set  for  the 
National  Band  Clinic  which  is  held 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  through 
the  courtesy  of  “Colonel”  Harding, 
and  I  am  personally  urging  every 
school  Bandmaster  in  the  country  to 
inscribe  these  dates  so  indelibly  and 
conspicuously  above  his  desk  that  he 
will  be  unable  to  rest  easily  until  he 
has  completed  his  arrangements  to 
attend.  Here  are  the  dates: 

January  10,  11  and  12. 

Last  year,  which  was  the  “Third 
Annual,”  brought  many  new  faces  to 
the  Illinois  Band  Room  as  well  as 
many  who  had  not  put  in  their  ap- 
|)earance  for  some  time.  I  hope  and 
1  believe  that  everyone  went  home 
from  that  clinic  believing  that  it  was 
the  best  we  had  ever  held,  and  I 
think  that  feeling  was  partly  due  to 
the  increased  attendance.  If  even  a 
small  part  of  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
who  were  there  last  year  has  reached 
others  in  the  field,  we  will  have  a 
bigger  and  better  clinic  this  year  than 
ever  before. 

A  feature  of  the  clinic  last  year 
was  the  All  Illinois  Clinic  Band  of 
111  picked  players  from  high  school 
bands  of  the  state.  Their  work  was 
a  remarkable  demonstration  of  the 
skill  of  high  school  musicians,  for 
with  but  two  days  together,  before 
they  went  to  work  in  the  clinic,  they 
undertook  to  play  anything  that  one 
might  suggest,  and  they  did  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  job,  all  the  result  of 
the  fine  work  of  G.  W.  Patrick  of 
Springfield.  This  year  we  are  going 
to  have  something  equally  interesting 
and  edifying  to  those  attending  this 
clinic,  something  I  do  not  want  any 
of  the  school  Bandmasters  to  miss. 

The  University  Band  will,  of  course, 
oblige  us  again  in  the  reading  of  con¬ 
test  numbers,  new  literature,  and  the 
other  things  that  visiting  Bandmas¬ 
ters  want  to  hear. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
School  Band  Association  is  also  an 
important  feature  of  this  January 
Clinic.  New  officers  are  elected  at 
that  time  and  important  decisions 
made  that  will  govern  us  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year.  Every  Bandmaster  should 
be  present  to  vote  on  these  important 
matters. 


•  By  this  time  the  orchestra  associ¬ 
ations  in  a  great  many  states  will 
have  elected  their  officers  for  the 
coming  year.  Others,  doubtless,  will 
do  so  in  a  short  time.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  I  would  like  for  each  state 
organization  to  send  me  a  list  of  its 
officers  for  1934-35. 

The  Band  and  Orchestra  Contest 
Booklet  is  now  off  the  press  and 
ready  for  distribution.  A  copy  will 
be  mailed  to  every  member  of  the 
National  Association  and  to  state 
chairmen.  Others  may  secure  the 
booklet  for  fifteen  cents  from  the 
School  Musician,  230  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Suite  2900  or  from  the  Joint 
Committee  for  National  School  Band 
and  Orchestra  Contests,  64  E.  Jack- 
son  Blvd.,  Suite  840,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
The  1935  bulletin  with  rules  and  mu¬ 
sic  lists  for  the  S-iIo  and  Ensemble 
Contests  to  be  held  at  Madison  in 


You  will  hear  more  of  clinic  plans 
through  the  remaining  two  issues  of 
the  Si'iiooi.  Mi'sicia.n  to  appear  before 
the  date  set  for  the  clinic,  but  I  hope 
every  Bandmaster  will  make  a  note 
of  the  date  now  and  begin  now  to 
plan  your  visit  to  the  historic  band 
building  of  I.  U.  at  that  time. 


President 

National  School  Band  Association 


connection  with  the  National  School 
Orchestra  Contest  is  now  being 
printed  and  will  be  available  soon. 
The  solo  and  ensemble  contests, 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  School  Band  and  Orchestra 
Associations,  will  provide  events  for 
players  from  both  bands  and  orches¬ 
tras. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not  able  to 
announce  the  date  of  the  national 
contest  in  this  issue  of  the  School 
Musician  but  I  want  to  urge  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  advisability ‘of  having  the 
state  contests  early  enough  that  the 
orchestras  eligible  for  the  national 
might  have  ample  time  to  raise  funds 
and  make  other  preparations  for 
their  trip.  Such  an  arrangement  will 
also  be  of  great  help  in  assuring  a 
better  organized  contest  at  Madison 
both  in  planning  the  program  and  in 
housing  and  feeding  the  contestants. 


President 

NaiioncI  School  Orchostra  AHOciation 
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A  Daily  Practice  Schedule  for 

Trombonists 


By  John  J.  Horn 


•  THESE  REMARKS  ARE  intended 
for  advanced  as  well  as  amateur  trom¬ 
bonists.  By  the  term  advanced,  I  mean 
not  only  those  who  have  passed  the 
elementary  and  intermediate  stages, 
but  also  those  who  consider  them¬ 
selves  “flnished,”  as  far  as  the  study 
of  the  trombone  is  concerned.  The 
real  artist  is  a  student  to  the  end  of 
his  career,  and  is  ever  ready  to  add 
to  his  knowledge.  In  any  study  we 
must  progress  or  retrograde,  and 
knowledge  of  how  to  utilize  time  to 
the  greatest  advantage  is  a  great  as¬ 
set.  For  the  proper  distribution  of 
time  in  the  study  of  the  trombone,  I 
have  three  things  to  suggest. 

First.  Try  to  apportion  your  time 
of  study  in  a  regular  manner.  Prac¬ 
tice  self-reliance  and  confidence,  and 
above  all  things  avoid  having  others 
around  you  while  practicing. 

Second.  Arrange  your  study  so 
that  it  may  always  be  interesting,  for 
if  it  becomes  tiresome,  it  also  becomes 
mechanical,  and  then  it  is  almost,  if 
not  wholly,  valueless.  Remember  that 
even  in  the  practice  of  scales,  slurs, 
etc.,  we  develop  the  mind  as  much,  if 
not  more,  than  the  arms  and  fingers. 
There  are  very  few  persons  who  have 
acquired  all  the  essentials  necessary 
to  be  a  master  in  each  department. 
There  are  some  who  excel  in  tonal 
quality.  Perhftps  this  one  has  a  very 
good  embouchure,  and  is  able  to  play 
very  high  tones;  another  one  is  ver>’ 
good  at  sight-reading,  or  phrasing, 
and  another  excels  in  tonguing.  But 
by  conscientious  and  careful  practice 
the  student  will  in  time  overcome  any 
deficiencies  he  may  have. 

Since  the  trombonist's  work,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  work  of  a  professional 
player,  covers  a  wide  range,  his  stud¬ 
ies  must  be  greatly  varied.  Of  course, 
your  studies  must  be  planned  with  re¬ 
gard  to  your  own  deficiencies,  but  to 
me  the  following  arrangement  is  good. 

In  dividing  the  studies,  I  will  take 
the  period  of  one  hour  a  day  for  prac¬ 
tice.  and  will  vary  it  for  the  different 


days  of  the  week.  For  Monday,  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Friday,  use  the  following 
drills: 

Tone  practice  (sustained  tones),  10 
minutes;  rest  6  minutes. 

Lip  slurs,  or  fiexibility  of  the  lips, 
10  minutes;  rest  5  minutes. 

Major  and  minor  scales,  10  minutes; 
rest  5  minutes. 

Studies  on  sixteenth  notes,  10  min¬ 
utes;  rest  5  minutes. 

Studies  on  chromatic  scales,  10  min¬ 
utes;  rest  5  minutes. 

Solos  and  phrasing,  10  minutes;  rest 

5  minutes. 

Memorizing  and  transposition  should 
be  studied  during  the  five-minute  in¬ 
termissions  between  studies. 

For  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Satur¬ 
day,  use  the  following  studies  and 
drills: 

Tone  Practice  (sustained  tones),  10 
minutes;  rest  5  minutes. 

Slide  and  lip  drills,  10  minutes;  rest 

6  minutes. 

Intervals  and  octaves,  10  minutes; 
rest  5  minutes. 

Major  and  minor  scales.  10  minutes; 
rest  5  minutes. 

Chromatic  scale  studies,  10  min¬ 
utes;  rest  5  minutes. 

Triple  tonguing  exercises.  10  min¬ 
utes;  rest  5  minutes. 

Memorizing  and  transposition  should 
be  studied  during  the  five-minute  in- 


The  failures  of  life  sit  around  and  com¬ 
plain  ;  the  gods  haven't  treated  them 
white :  they've  lost  their  umbrellas  when¬ 
ever  it  rains,  and  they  haven't  their  lan¬ 
terns  at  night :  men  tire  of  failures  who 
fill  with  their  sighs  the  air  of  their  own 
neighborhoods ;  there's  a  man  who  Is 
greeted  with  lovelighted  eyes — he's  the 
man  who  delivers  the  goods. 

•  •  • 

"The  test  of  a  great  preacher,"  said 
Massillon  (the  illustrious  French  bishop. 
1663-1742),  "Is  not  when  his  congregation 
leaves  the  church  in  a  fit  of  ecstasy,  say¬ 
ing.  ‘Oh,  what  a  magnificent  sermon ! 
What  a  wonderful  preacher !’  but  when 


termissions.  Use  the  tenor  clef  for 
your  subject.  Transpose  from  the 
bass  clef  to  the  tenor  clef.  By  doing 
this,  in  a  few  weeks  you  should  be 
able  to  play  from  the  B-fiat  cornet 
parts,  by  adding  two  fiats  to  the  key 
signature. 

In  the  study  of  the  tenor  clef,  to 
gain  the  best  and  quickest  results, 
transpose  on  paper  a  few  exercises 
from  the  bass  to  the  tenor  clef,  then 
play  them  to  see  that  they  are  right. 

The  reading  of  several  clefs  will 
make  your  musical  comprehension 
broader  and  will  give  your  musical 
views  a  wider  range,  as  many  val¬ 
uable  musical  reminiscences  will  re¬ 
main  unknown  and  unplayable  to  you 
on  account  of  not  being  familiar  with 
the  other  clefs.  Do  not  think  for  a 
moment  that  that  which  you  cannot 
learn  with  one  clef  is  not  worth  know¬ 
ing.  The  professional  trombonist 
knows  that  he  cannot  get  along  with 
the  bass  clef  only,  and  the  amateur 
who  wishes  to  advance  and  make  a 
success  of  his  playing  will  find  it  out 
in  due  time. 

The  tenor  clef  always  carries  the 
same  number  of  sharps  and  flats  that 
the  bass  clef  has.  If  a  piece  or  part 
of  music  was  written  in  the  key  of 
B-flat  for  trombone  in  bass  clef,  then 
the  tenor  clef  would  have  the  same 
number  of  flats,  placed  in  the  same 
position  in  the  staff  as  the  bass  clef. 


they  walk  out  quietly  saying,  ‘I  will  do 
something!’  ” 

•  •  • 

Skies  may  be  dark  with  storm 

While  fierce  the  North  wind  blows. 

Yet  earth  at  heart  is  warnn 

And  the  snow  drift  hides  the  rose. 

— Celia  Thaxter. 

•  •  • 

"To  admit  error  candidly,  to  accept  ad¬ 
vice  thankfully,  to  act  after  careful  think¬ 
ing,  to  make  mistakes  pay,  to  apologize 
when  wrong — these  are  painful  personal 
obligations,  but  they  pay  when  put  into 
practice." 
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•  Forrest  McAllister  of  Joliet,  Illi¬ 
nois,  son  of  a  certain  A.  R.  McAllister 
of  whom  you  may  have  heard,  has 
this  fall  taken  the  director’s  stand 
in  charge  of  the  instrumental  music 
department  at  Petersburg,  Illinois.  Mr. 
McAllister,  junior,  was  awarded  his 
teacher’s  certificate  following  the 
state  examinations  early  last  fall. 

In  1933  the  Petersburg  Band,  then 
less  than  three  years  old,  entered  the 
State  Contest  and  won  its  right  to 
compete  in  the  Natiouai  at  Evanston. 
Under  the  direction  of  Thomas  D. 
Basso  they  made  Second  Division  in 
Class  C  at  Evanston.  Their  picture 
appeared  in  the  center  spread  of  the 
November,  1933,  issue  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN. 

The  school  has  an  enrollment  of 
about  250,  and  the  band  averages 
about  forty-five.  This  is  a  golden  op¬ 
portunity  for  Mr.  McAllister  to  make 
that  traditional  family  showing,  and 
he  will  surely  do  it. 

•  •  • 

Colorado's  Music  Camp 

•  Undoubtedly  a  number  of  summer 
music  camps  operating  last  summer 
were  not  mentioned  in  the  September 
issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
not  that  we  wish  to  miss  any,  quite 
to  the  contrary.  One  of  those  which 
has  since  sent  in  its  belated  story  is 
the  W.  S.  C.  Band  and  Orchestra 
Camp,  located  at  Gunnison.  Colorado, 
and  sponsored  by  Western  State  Col¬ 
lege.  We  want  you  to  read  this  inter¬ 
esting  letter  Just  received  from  F. 
George  Damson,  director  of  instru¬ 
mental  music. 

"We  were  very  pleased  and  gratifled, 
as  musicians  should  be,  to  note  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  growth  of  music  camps 
over  the  United  States  as  recorded  in 


the  September  issue  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN.  The  most  promising  fact 
to  be  read  from  this  report  is  that  such 
growth  is  made  during  the  difflcult 
period  of  economic  uncertainty. 

"The  idea  of  instituting  a  music  camp 
here  at  Gunnison  occurred  to  me  many 
months  ago.  Realizing  the  unique  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  the  Gunnison  section  of 
Colorado,  the  resources  of  the  college 
campus  and  the  far-flung  reputation  of 
the  Gunnison  River  as  a  Ashing  and  va¬ 
cation  district,  I  called  together  for 
conference  friends  from  among  band¬ 
masters  of  Colorado  and  laid  plans  for 
the  camp.  The  date  set  for  the  opening 
of  the  camp  was  June  11,  and  the  tui¬ 
tion  and  board-and-room  costs,  com¬ 
bined,  was  set  at  flS  for  boys  and 
$17.50  for  girls.  College  dormitories 
were  to  be  used  for  housing,  and  the 
college  cafeteria  to  "put  out  the  eats." 
Two  full  weeks  of  work  and  fun  were 
planned.  Mr.  H.  A.  Vandercook  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  a  corns  of  his  fellow  teachers 
were  engaged  to  augment  Western’s 
faculty,  and  Mr.  Fred  Fink  of  Colorado 
Springs  to  help  with  the  orchestra.  We 
told  as  many  people  about  this  combi¬ 
nation  as  we  could  think  of,  and  as 
the  11th  day  of  June  approached  we 
asked  ourselves  how  many  musicians 
we  could  expect  to  come,  and  whether 
we  would  be  busy  making  music  most  of 
the  time,  or  would  be  able  to  go  Ashing 
a  good  deal. 

"Sufllce  it  to  say  that  110  students 
came,  some  from  California,  some  from 
.Nebraska,  and  others  from  six  other 
states  besides  Colorado.  We  had  no  time 
to  go  Ashing. 

"A  very  busy  program  of  mass  re¬ 
hearsals,  section  rehearsals,  parade 
drill,  bandmaster's  clinic,  theoretical 
classes,  and  Individual  instruction  kept 
our  days  moving  fast,  and  a  continuous 
program  of  dances  on  the  beautiful 
clubhouse  floor,  varied  with  picnics, 
steak  fries,  and  theater  entertainments, 
kept  the  evenings  more  than  fllled. 
The  two  weeks  were  passed  entirely 
too  soon. 

“Bandmasters,  of  whom  more  than 
thirty  were  In  attendance,  and  students 


of  high  school  ^ge,  all  110  of  them, 
were  so  highly  pleased  with  the  won¬ 
derful  spirit  of  the  group  and  the  ac¬ 
tivities  that  they  declared,  unani¬ 
mously,  that  each  would  be  back  next 
year  and  bring  two  or  a  half  dozen 
more  with  them. 

"We  are  looking  forward  with  eager 
anticipation  to  the  second  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  W.  S.  C.  Band  and  Orchestra 
Camp  and  the  return  of  the  genial 
guest  conductors,  H.  A.  Vandercook, 
Fred  Fink,  H.  E.  Nutt,  and  John  Beck- 
erman." 

Will  other  band  and  orchestra 
camps  of  the  1934  summer  season 
please  send  in  their  stories  as  Mr. 
Damson  has  done? 

•  •  • 

An  Encouraging  Letter 

•  Here  is  an  excerpt  from  a  letter 
just  received  from  J.  F.  Snodgras, 
principal  of  Township  High  School, 
Collinsville,  Illinois,  that  is  so  un¬ 
usually  pleasant  to  read  that  we  are 
passing  it  on  to  you.  Mr.  Snodgras 
has  promised  an  article  for  an  early 
issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  and 
from  the  spirit  of  the  following,  you 
may  look  forward  to  something  really 
worth  while. 

"We  are  very  enthUHiastic  about  our 
program  of  school  music.  Though  we 
graduated  seventeen  members  of  last 
year’s  band,  the  new  members  are  fill¬ 
ing  the  places  with  satisfaction.  We 
exi^ect  as  good  or  better  band  this  year 
than  last. 

"We  have  a  new  building  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  use  of  the  band.  This 
n,  proving  a  marvelous  aid  in  the  work 
of  musical  instruction.  We  have  a 
Hand  Parents  Association  whose  work 
is  wholly  for  the  aid  and  promotion 
of  the  band.  Last  year  this  association 
raised  over  $500  to  aid  the  band  in  new 
uniforms,  music,  instruments,  and 
transportation  of  the  band  to  various 
places,  contests,  broadcasting  studio, 
and  to  a  number  of  public  affairs.  This 
year  they  plan  to  do  even  more.  Al¬ 
ready  we  are  beginning  a  fund  to  send 
the  band  to  the  contests,  yes,  the  Na¬ 
tional.  You  see  we  have  great  faith 
in  our  director,  Mr.  Kreider,  and  the 
boys  and  girls. 

“This  brief  resumO  is  indicative  of 
the  school  and  community  attitude 
toward  the  program  of  school  music.” 

•  •  • 

Mason  City's  Music  Palace 

•  As  we  go  to  press.  Mason  City, 
Iowa,  is  rejoicing  over  the  nearly  com¬ 
plete  music  building  the  city  has 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $21,000.  All  in¬ 
strumental  music  in  the  schools  is 
housed  in  this  building  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Carleton  Stewart.  It  is 
equipped  with  every  modern  conveni¬ 
ence  for  the  work,  is  acoustically 

iContinurd  on  Page  39) 
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•  We  are  endeavoring  to  gather  and 
tabulate  for  you  as  much  data  as  is 
available  regarding  the  official  busi¬ 
ness  of  state  associations.  We  want 
to  tell  you  when  and  where  state  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  held,  and  later  on  where 
and  when  the  state  contests  will  be 
held.  Much  of  this  information  is 
apparently  not  yet  available,  and  some 
have  been  negligent  about  reporting. 
Please,  state  officials,  be  interested 
enough  in  your  state  to  send  in  this 
information  for  publication  in  this 
column. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

1  might  state  that  the  Music  Teachers 
Section  of  the  South  Dakota  Education 
Association  meets  in  connection  with  the 
annual  association  convention  at  Huron, 
November  25-28.  At  this  meeting  the  en¬ 
tire  question  of  music  contests  will  be 
thoroughly  considered  and  a  plan  that  is 
most  agreeable  to  all  adopted  for  the 
year  1936. — Arthur  R.  Thompson,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Instrumental  Music,  Sioux  Falls 
Public  Schools. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Our  Department  of  Music,  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Association,  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  Novem¬ 
ber  9-12.  The  exact  date  of  our  Depart¬ 
ment  meeting  is  November  10.  At  this 
time  we  shall  have  election  of  officer.s 
and  plans  will  be  formulated  by  the  new 
officers  for  our  State  program  for  the 
present  school  year. 

It  is  possible  that  the  New  Jersey  All 
State  High  School  Orchestra  of  250  pieces 
will  be  broadcast,  in  connection  with  the 
chorus  of  200  voices,  over  the  NBC  chain 
on  Sunday  morning,  November  11,  or  over 
WPG,  Atlantic  City  station. — John  H. 
Jaquish,  president.  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association,  Atlantic  City. 

KENTUCKY 

State  Band  Clinic  to  be  held  sometime 
in  December.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
year  was  held  Sunday  afternoon.  October 
7,  ITniversity  of  Kentucky,  Dexington. 

Definite  recommendations  regarding 
minimum  instrumentation,  courses  of 
.study,  and  other  requirements  for  band.s 
and  orchestras  receiving  regular  school 
credit  were  made  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  last  year.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  these  recommendations  will  be 
adopted  and  will  appear  in  the  new  cur¬ 
riculum  now  under  construction  in  all 
subjects  throughout  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  state. — Lynn 
Thayer,  president,  Kentucky  Band  Direc¬ 
tors’  Association,  Louisville. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Our  regular  autumn  meeting  of  teach¬ 
ers  will  be  held  in  Greensboro,  October  19, 
at  which  tinte  officers  will  be  elected  and 
the  contest  music  selected  and  contest 
plans  formulated.  There  is  strong  senti¬ 


ment  for  a  larger  voice  in  contest  affairs 
by  the  schools  taking  part  rather  than  so 
largely  by  the  Music  Department  of  the 
college  where  the  contest  takes  place, 
and  some  step  in  this  direction  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  made  at  the  meeting  on  the  19th. 
— James  C.  Harper,  Lenoir. 

NEW  YORK 

We  are  holding  a  Band  and  Orchestra 
('linic  at  Ithaca  College,  December  7  and 
8.  The  Band  Committee  as  it  stands  now 
is :  Chairman,  Arthur  R.  Goranson,  James¬ 
town;  Lester  Bascom,  Penn  Yan;  and 
E'rederick  Quinlan,  Pleasantville.  The 
Orchestra  Committee :  Paul  Van  Bode- 
graven.  Port  Washington ;  Ebba  Goran¬ 
son,  Jamestown;  Genevieve  Henick, 
Homer.  These  committees  may  be  added 
to  in  the  next  two  weeks.  All  contest 
locations  will  be  decided  at  clinic  time. 
All  contest  numbers  will  be  picked  by  the 
respective  committee  at  clinic  time.  The 
Executive  Committee  is  composed  of : 
President,  John  C.  Eraser,  Seneca  F’alls; 
Vice-president,  Manetta  P.  Marsh,  Cort¬ 
land  ;  Secretary,  Frederick  Fay  Swift, 
Ilion ;  Treasurer,  William  H.  Tremblay, 
Schenectady ;  and  Arthur  Goranson. 
Jamestown.  The  final  State  Contest  will 
again  be  held  at  Syracuse  University  with 
Dean  Harold  Butler  as  chairman.  Une 
thing  is  certain,  we  will  have  a  good 
clinic. — John  C.  Fraser,  President,  New 
York  State  School  Band  and  Orchestra 
Association,  Seneca  Falls. 

ARKANSAS 

Our  first  regular  meeting  for  the  1931  ' 
season  will  be  held  in  Little  Rock  on  No¬ 
vember  8  and  9,  at  which  time  the  con¬ 
test  place,  judges,  etc.,  will  be  decided 
upon. — R.  B.  Watson,  president,  Arkansas 
School  Band  Association. 

WISCONSIN 

Our  state  meeting  is  to  be  held,  prob¬ 
ably  October  31,  at  Milwaukee,  at  which 
time  we  shall  make  plans  for  the  year — 
select  music,  select  the  host  city  for  the 
next  State  Contest,  etc. — H.  C.  Wegner, 
Superintendent,  Waupun  Public  Schools. 

DELAWARE 

The  Department  of  Music  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  State  Education  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Newark,  Dela¬ 
ware,  on  Thursday  and  EYiday,  Novem¬ 
ber  16,  16.  The  officers  for  the  new 
year  will  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting. 

There  is  not  much  activity  along  the 
instrumental  line  at  the  present  time ; 
however,  next  year  we  are  considering 
an  All  State  Band  as  a  project  for  the 
Department  of  Music. — Oeorge  A.  Peck, 
president,  Delaware  State  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  Lewes. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  West  Virginia  State  High  School 
Orchestra  will  meet  in  Parkersburg  on 
October  23  to  rehearse  for  the  program  to 
be  presented  at  the  State  Education  As- 
.sociation  which  meets  at  the  same  place. 
Concert  will  be  given  on  Friday  morning. 


October  26.  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy  will 
be  the  director. 

The  largest  registration  ever  has  been 
received  to  date,  and  the  best  balance  as 
to  instrumentation.  Many  new  registra¬ 
tions  have  been  sent  in. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  Music  Section  of 
the  State  Elducation  Association,  J.  Henry 
E'rancis  is  chairman  of  the  orchestra,  and 
John  R.  Swales  and  George  Diets  are 
local  chairmen  in  charge  of  orchestral 
affairs.  There  will  be  an  election  at  the 
meeting. — Oem  Huffman,  10 ti  Laird  Ave¬ 
nue,  Parkersburg. 

TENNESSEE 

The  Elast  Tennessee  Section  of  the 
State  Music  Teachers'  Association  will 
hold  their  fall  meeting  in  Knoxville,  Oc¬ 
tober  25-27.  Clara  J.  McCauley,  super¬ 
visor  of  music  in  Knoxville  Public  Schools, 
is  chairman.  The  West  and  Middle 
Tennessee  Sections  are  meeting  on  No¬ 
vember  8-10  at  Memphis  and  Nashville, 
respectively. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
will  be  held  at  Nashville  in  the  spring, 
at  which  time  plans  and  programs  for 
contests  will  be  decided  upon. — Mrs.  For¬ 
rest  Nixon,  president,  Tennessee  State 
Music  Teachers’  Association,  CentreviUe. 

FLORIDA 

Please  communicate  with  Mr.  O.  A. 
Seaver,  Executive-secretary,  Florida  High 
School  Music  Festival.  6000  Central  Ave¬ 
nue,  Tampa,  for  all  information  regarding 
State  Contest. — P.  J.  Gustat,  Sebring,  Fla. 

INDIANA 

Officers  of  the  Indiana  School  Band  and 
Orchestra  Ass’n  for  1934-35  are:  presi¬ 
dent.  Claude  B.  Smith,  Evansville;  vice- 
president,  Arthur  L.  Dragoo,  Princeton; 
and  sec’y-treasurer  to  be  appointed  soon 
by  the  president.  The  fall  meeting  will 
be  held  in  Indianapolis,  December  1. — Joe 
Oremelspacher,  retiring  president,  Craw- 
fordsville. 

OHIO 

Officers  of  the  Ohio  Music  Education 
Association  are :  president,  Merrill  C.  Mc- 
Kwen,  Bowling  Green ;  first  vice-president, 
I»uis  E.  Pete,  Ashland ;  secretary,  Rich¬ 
ard  J.  Stocker,  Mentor ;  and  treasurer, 
Russell  Squires,  Chillicothe. 

President  McEwen  has  called  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Control  for  Oc¬ 
tober  7  at  the  C'restline  High  School 
Building,  at  2  p.  m.  All  of  the  presidents 
of  the  various  music  supervisors  clubs  in 
the  districts  of  Ohio  are  requested  to  at¬ 
tend. — Arthur  L.  Williams,  Oberlin. 

KANSAS 

The  Twenty-third  All  Kansas  Music 
Competition  Festival  will  be  held  April 
22-26.  This  as  formerly  will  include  all 
types  of  high  school  music  instruction. 
I.,ast  year's  Festival  was  attended  by  over 
4,000  people  from  130  high  schoola 

The  test  selections  were  made  by  a 
group  of  committees  composed  of  super- 
{Continued  on  Page  33) 
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A  Page  for 

Pianists 


r  o  e  n 


•  “YOU  JUST  DON’T  have  to  think 
after  a  while,  do  you,”  said  a  young 
student  to  me  recently,  “everything 
just  comes  natural,  sort  of  second  na¬ 
ture.” 

I  have  thought  about  that  question 
considerably  since  it  was  asked  and 
have  wondered  if  it  were  not  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  many  students  in  many 
fields  of  endeavor.  And  does  that 
really  seem  to  be  the  modern  Amer¬ 
ican  Utopia  to  get  to  the  point  where 
you  don’t  have  to  think  any  more? 
Are  the  youth  of  the  country  getting 
so  softened  by  modern  conveniences 
that  make  for  physical  ease  that  even 
thinking  seems  a  chore  to  contem¬ 
plate? 

The  great  value  of  any  excellence, 
of  striving  or  endeavor,  seems  to  me, 
is  just  that  it  teaches  you  to  think 
clearly  and  accurately  All  the  Time, 
so  that  logical  thinking  becomes  a 
habit,  a  habit  more  rare  to  find  than 
one  would  suppose  even  in  college  cir¬ 
cles. 

Music  is  a  science  as  well  as  an  art 
—a  science  that  calls  for  clear  an¬ 
alysis  and  unfailing  balance  and 
n!cety  of  judgment. 

Talented  playing  is  comparatively 
common.  Talent  Itself  seems  to  be 
coming  more  and  more  a  not  unusual 
human  commodity,  as  for  example  the 
dozens  of  amazing  child  prodigies 
emerging  everywhere. 

Personally,  I  would  rather  hear  real 
musical  intelligence  than  a  talent 
without  it.  And  that  takes  us  back 
to  the  great  army  of  average  students 
the  country  over.  Fortunately  intel¬ 
ligence  can  be  cultivated.  It  grows 
and  expands.  It  pays  rich  dividends 


in  accomplishment,  charm  and  an  ever 
richer  inner  life.  And  best  of  all  adds 
a  zest  for  the  task  at  hand.  An  av¬ 
erage  ability  plus  energy  and  an  ex¬ 
panding  mentality  can  move  moun¬ 
tains. 

It  seems  to  me  that  teaching  the 
child  the  fun,  and  it  will  be  fun  for 


Sea  and  Shore 

Music,  I  yield  to  thee 
As  a  swimmer  to  the  sea, 

I  give  my  spirit  to  the  flood  of  song ! 

Bear  me  upon  thy  breast 
In  rapture  and  at  rest. 

Bathe  me  in  pure  delight  and  make  me 
strong ; 

From  strife  and  struggle  bring  release, 
And  draw  the  waves  of  passion  into 
tides  of  peace. 

Remembered  songs  most  dear 
In  living  songs  I  hear 
While  blending  voices  gently  swing  and 
sway 

In  melodies  of  love. 

Whose  mighty  currents  move 

With  singing  near  and  singing  far 
away; 

Sweet  in  the  glow  of  morning  light. 

And  sweeter  still  across  the  starlit  gulf 
of  night. 

Music,  in  thee  we  float 
And  lose  the  lonely  note 
Of  self  in  the  celestial-ordered  stream. 

Until  at  last  we  find 
The  life  to  love  resigned 

In  harmony  of  joy  restored  again ; 

And  songs  that  cheered  our  mortal  days 
Break  on  the  shore  of  light  in  endless 
hymns  of  praise. 

ifBNRT  VAN  Dtkx. 


him,  of  knowing  all  the  whys  and 
wherefores  and  cause  and  effect,  the 
beauty  and  intricacy  of  the  myriads  of 
fascinating  little  patterns  that  make 
up  a  piece  of  music  and  that  the  ac¬ 
quiring  of  a  sound  technic  is  similar 
to  the  method  pursued  by  athletes, 
is  and  should  be  the  principal  aim 
of  the  teacher  of  young  children  and 
constitutes  the  chief  benefit  of  music 
lessons  whether  the  child  possesses 
any  degree  of  talent  or  not. 

An  intelligent  study  of  music  should 
be  as  beneficial  and  certainly  more 
practical  than  a  course  in  arithmetic, 
plus  the  added  stimulus  of  being  able 
to  create  sounds  and  striving  to  make 
them  beautiful. 

Unfortunately  the  young  teachers 
of  children  have  an  obstacle  and  a 
difficult  one,  in  the  non-cooperative 
parent  and  he  fails  to  function  in  this 
regard  chiefiy  because  he  is  ignorant 
of  the  value  of  systematic  study  or 
doesn’t  want  to  be  bothered.  Usually 
both. 

There  are  many  charming  and  im¬ 
aginative  “methods”  for  beginners. 
I  think  most  of  the  restlessness  and 
boredom  arrives  at  a  later  period. 
And  then  the  impatient  parent  decides 
that  Mary  or  Johnny  has  any  tal¬ 
ent  anyway  so  that  is  the  end  when 
it  SHOULD  be  but  the  beginning. 

The  INTELLIGENT  young  teacher 
at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  now 
has  an  advantage  over  her  less  alert 
colleagues.  For  upon  her  responsi¬ 
bility  and  imagination  now  rest  the 
task  of  contributing  a  responsive, 
musically  thoughtful  citizen  for  whom 
the  world  of  music  and  beauty  are 
not  a  closed  book.  We  need  them. 
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Star 

Ensemblists 

of  the 

States 


After  winning  two  First  Divisions  in  National  Contests — 
1932  and  '33 — the  flute  trio  of  the  Springfield,  Illinois. 
Grade  Schools  was  barred  from  further  competition 
against  high  schools,  due  to  a  new  ruling  that  grade 
schools  cannot  compete  against  high  schools.  Members 
of  the  1934  First  Division  State  Contest  trio  are,  left  to 
right,  John  Weber,  G#  wooden  flute;  Mary  Virginia 
Grubb,  silver  flute;  and  Kenneth  Emery,  silver  flute. 
Clarence  L.  Kelley  was  their  director. 


Competing  against  flute  quartets  in  the  1934  State  Con¬ 
test,  the  OIney,  Illinois,  Flute  Trio  was  the  only  winner 
in  the  Hrst  Division.  At  the  National  the  trio  placed  in 
the  Second  Division.  From  left  to  right  the  girls  are 
Carolyn  Com,  Madeline  Yost,  and  Beth  Loveless.  Carolyn, 
First  Division  National  Rute  Solo  Contest  and  winner  of 
Interlochen  scholarship,  must  be  given  credit  for  her  fine 
work  in  assuming  responsibility  for  much  of  the  drill  work 
of  the  trio.  R.  B.  Barrett  is  director. 


Organized  in  the  fall  of  1933,  the  Waukegan,  III.,  Twp. 
H.  S.  Cornet  Trio  won  their  way  to  the  1934  State  Contest 
and  placed  in  the  First  Division.  The  boys  in  the  trio 
are  David  Brunberg,  Walter  Stenbarg,  and  Victor  Hoefner. 
The  trio  placed  in  the  Second  Division  at  the  National. 
As  David  graduated,  the  trio  will  have  one  new  member 
this  year,  and  with  their  director,  Otto  E.  Graham,  will 
seek  to  better  their  National  record. 

★  ★  ★ 

In  the  center  is  the  Lakewood,  Ohio,  Brass  Quartet  that 
won  first  place  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  H.  S.  Contest 
in  May,  1934,  after  being  organized  that  previous  March. 
In  the  National  they  placed  in  the  Second  Division.  Left 
to  right,  Homer  Bomgardner,  2nd  trumpet;  Jack  Coy, 
tst  trumpet;  Earl  Evans,  3rd  trumpet;  and  George  Sey¬ 
mour,  4th  trumpet.  A.  R.  Jewell  is  director  of  music 
at  Lakewood. 

★  ★  ★ 

All  in  white  is  the  Downers  Grove,  III.,  Clarinet  Quartet 
which  won  First  Division  honors  in  the  1934  State  Grade 
School  Ensemble  Contest.  The  quartet  consists  of  Robert 
Fiala,  1st  Bb  clarinet;  Mason  Taylor,  2nd  Bb  clarinet; 
Marjorie  Taylor,  alto  clarinet;  and  Victor  Schuster,  bass 
clarinet.  Victor  also  placed  in  the  First  Division  of  the 
State  Bass  Clarinet  Solo  Contest.  All  four  quartet  mem¬ 
bers  play  in  the  Grade  School  Band  under  the  direction 
of  C.  J.  Shoemaker. 

★  ★  ★ 

Another  ensemble  organized  in  the  fall  of  1933  is  the 
Hamilton,  Mo.,  Brau  Quartet  that  won  a  First  Rating  in 
their  State  Contest,  and  Second  Division  in  the  National. 
It  is  composed  of,  left  to  right,  Robert  Johnson,  trom¬ 
bone;  Jean  Dunn,  horn;  Howard  Dale,  2nd  trumpet;  and 
Haskell  Sexton,  1st  trumpet.  Haskell  placed  in  the  First 
Division  of  the  National  Cornet  Solo  Contest.  J.  M. 
Dillinger  is  director  of  their  band. 

★  ★  ★ 

Making  the  highest  grade  of  any  ensemble  in  the  East 
Texas  Divisional  Coift4st,  the  Caldwell,  Texas,  Comet  Trio 
won  their  way  to  the  National  where  they  placed  in  the 
Second  Division.  Their  grade  in  the  E.  T.  D.  C.  was 
ninety-six.  Under  the  direction  of  C.  R.  Hackney  this 
ensemble  was  organized  only  a  few  months  before  the 
contest.  The  members,  in  order,  are  William  Duckworth, 
W.  C.  Mills,  and  Dorothy  Perkins. 


Happy  Birthday  to  You 

Yum,  yum.  Is  our  mouth  wateriiiK! 
Bet  yours  is,  too.  Although  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  It.  H.  S.  B.  was  a  few  months 
ago,  we  Just  couldn't  iet  this  birthday 
cake  go  past  without  giving  you  a  taste. 
So  here  'tis. 

On  May  25  the 
Lenoir,  North 
Carolina.  High 
School  Band  was 
ten  years  old,  and 
so  a  birthday 
party  was  held. 

All  the  band's 
alumni  were  in¬ 
vited,  special 
seats  being  re¬ 
served  for  them. 

The  program  con¬ 
sisted  of  high 
spots  of  programs 
of  the  past  dec¬ 
ade. 

In  the  midst  of 
the  program  the 
lights  suddenly 
went  out.  and  when  they  came  on  a  mo¬ 
ment  later,  a  committee  was  on  the  stage 
all  ready  to  present  this  luscious-looking 
birthday  cake  to  the  band.  The  cake  was 
gloriously  illuminated  with  ten  flaming 
candles. 

Succor,  succor!  We  can't  go  on. 


International  Champ 

Two  years  ago  Evelyn  Pennak  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin,  placed  in  the  First 
Division  of  the  National  Saxophone  Solo 
Contest  at  Marion,  Indiana.  This  year 
she  took  flrst  place  at  the  International 
.Saxoplionc  Contest  held  in  Geneva, 
August  13,  all  her  competitors  being  men. 
•  •  • 

Lowville  Is  Greeted 

“Greeting  to  Lowville,”  dedicated  to 
L.  B.  Askins,  director  of  tlie  Lowville, 
New  York.  Academy  Band,  was  broad¬ 
cast  over  NBC  by  the  United  States  Navy 
Band,  under  the  direction  of  Lieut. 
Charles  Benter.  Ralph  Herrick,  director 
of  the  Springfield  High  School  Band,  is 
the  composer. 

In  the  spring  contests  Lowville  tied 
for  flrst  place  with  the  Port  Washington 
High  School  Band  In  state  competition, 
thus  winning  the  right  to  enter  the  Na¬ 
tional. 

•  •  • 

Harry's  String 

As  you  will  see  after  reading  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  piano  contests  entered  and 
places  won,  that  Harry  Hurst  of  the 
Joplin,  Missouri,  High  School  Orchestra, 
has  a  string  of  them. 

Firsts :  Missouri  State,  '34  ;  Neodesha. 
Kansas,  '29  to  '32;  S.  E.  Dlv.  of  Feder¬ 


ated  Women's  Club  (Kansas),  '33  and 
’33. 

Seconds :  Neodesha.  Kansas,  '33  ;  Jop¬ 
lin,  Missouri,  '34 ;  Tri-State,  '34 ;  Nat'l, 
’34. 

Third:  Tri-.State  '33. 

Harry  also  has  played  the  bassoon  for 
tliree  years  and  won  second  place  in  the 
city  of  Neodesha  contest  in  1982.  At  the 
National  Contest  at  Ottawa  this  year 
Harry  sure  did  his  share.  He  played  in 
the  Piano  Solo  ('ontest ;  played  flrst  bas¬ 
soon  in  the  Joplin  Orchestra;  accom¬ 
panied  G.  Duran,  second  division  violin 
winner,  and  Joan  Harrison,  second  divi¬ 
sion  ’cello  winner. 

•  •  • 

Uniforms  in  Sight 

Plans  are  under  way  for  a  concert  to 
be  held  in  November  by  the  Rocky  Mount, 
North  Carolina,  High  School  Band. 
Edward  A.  Parker,  director,  says  his 
forty-live  piece  band  needs  uniforms  and 
in  this  way  he  hopes  to  start  a  fund  for 
tliem. 

•  •  • 

"The  Trumpeter"  Calls 

All  Clayton,  Michigan,  High  School 
Band  news  and  announcements  will  come 
out  in  "The  Trumpeter” — ‘"The  Trumpe¬ 
ter”  having  taken  the  place  of  the  Clay¬ 
ton  “Tattler”  and  “Band  News  Letter.” 

Call  No.  1 — Edward  Kamke  and  Law¬ 
rence  Downer  are  new  baritone  players 
in  the  flrst  band.  Lawrence  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  trombone  and  Eldward  from 
cornet. 

Call  No.  2 — New  members  on  trial  in 
the  drum  section  of  the  flrst  band  are 
Hal  Roberts.  Marjorie  Lord,  Billy  Rod¬ 
gers  and  Elaine  Huff. 

•  •  • 

Making  Hay  in  Kingman 

Down  in  Kansas  they  make  hay  while 
the  sun  shines — meaning  that  vacation 
time  doesn’t  go  to  waste  in  Kingman. 
Bernard  Regier  got  together  both  a  band 


and  an  orchestra,  each  of  approximately 
forty-five  pieces,  in  a  project  of  free  In- 
.strumental  instruction. 

As  a  result  of  this  summer's  work, 
twenty-six  young  folks  will  be  initiated 
into  the  senior  band  and  twenty-two  In 


October  with  all  its  goblins 
and  witches  is  here.  What's 
your  band  and  orchestra 
doing  on  Hallowe'en?  I'd 
like  to  see  your  bass  player, 
with  his  souse  phone  wound 
around  his  neck,  bobbing  for 
an  apple.  How  about  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  him  in  this  pose? 
Anyway  I'd  like  to  have  all. 
the  latest  regarding  your 
band  and  orchestra,  and 
don't  forget  the  soloists. 

M.  P. 


the  senior  orchestra.  The  others  will  make 
up  a  junior  band  and  orchestra.  Pic¬ 
tured  here  Is  the  band. 

•  •  • 

Ye  Winfield  Trumpet  Section 

For  its  excellence  of  precision,  balance, 
tonal  quality  and  climaxing  power  the 
trumpet  section  of  the  Winfield,  Kansas, 
High  School  Orchestra  won  critical  men¬ 
tion  at  both  State  and  National  Contests. 
From  left  to  right  these  boys  are : 

Carman  Ellinger,  virtuoso  Ist  trumpet, 
with  a  strong  yen  to  play  the  Rhine 
Journey  in  sextuple  tongues.  Due  to  his 


native  tendencies  to  tie  a  trumpet  into 
intricate  knots,  he  earned  a  position  in 
the  first  orchestra  while  only  in  the  7th 
grade  and  was  from  thence  dubbed  “the 
Pup.”  “Pup”  is  now  a  freshman  in  high 
school. 

Dick  Brummett,  third  trumpet,  and 
nicknamed  “Iron  Mouth.”  “Iron  Mouth” 
has  that  job  which  makes  many  strong 
men  quake  at  the  knees — that  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  good  clean  low  register  of  immense 
sise.  His  success  is  attested  by  the  deaf¬ 
ening  of  the  first  trombonist  and  the 
nervous  breakdown  of  the  back  chair 
violas.  “Iron  Mouth”  also  is  a  fresh¬ 
man. 

Jack  Welfelt,  called  “Languorous.”  He 
is  entrusted  with  the  exacting  job  of 
balancing  the  left  hand  end  of  the  sec¬ 
tion.  The  ease  and  smoothness  with 
which  he  does  it,  not  to  say  nonchalance, 
earned  him  his  name.  Although  only  a 
sophomore,  “languorous''  is  beginning  his 
fourth  year  of  100  per  cent  service  to 
the  band  and  orchestra.  He  also  plays 
first  French  horn  in  the  second  orchestra, 
which  for  three  consecutive  seasons  won 
the  Oklahoma-Kansas  League  champion¬ 
ship. 

And  Karl  (Shag)  Wilbur,  the  grand- 
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pappy  and  war  hors«  of  the  section,  oc¬ 
cupying  the  position  of  tutti  first  trumpet. 
“Shag"  is  a  senior  and  is  beginning  his 
.sixth  year  of  services  to  the  Winfield  mu¬ 
sical  organisations. 

Paul  Painter  is  their  director. 

•  •  • 

Watch  Our  Dust 

Picture  No.  I 

Dressed  in  white  and  looking  fit  and 
fine  for  this  occasion  is  the  Effingham, 
Illinois,  High  School  Band.  Director 
Andrew  Mikita  has  on  a  dark  uniform 
and  is  standing  on  the  far  end  on  the 
right  hand  side. 

Last  spring  in  the  Illinois  State  Band 
Contest  Effingham  entered  in  Class  C. 
Tliey  placed  in  the  Second  Division.  This 
put  more  “wim  and  wigor"  into  the  band, 
and  they  have  vowed  by  all  the  points 
that  it  takes  to  place  in  First  Division 
that  they  are  going  to  be  among  those 
first  next  spring. 

•  •  • 

M.  V.  Chautauqua 

Picture  No.  2 

Here  is  the  Juvenile  Orche.stra,  com- 
l>osed  of  eighty-six  boys  and  girls.  These 
boys  and  girls  (their  average  age  was 
eleven  years)  played  at  the  Miami  Valley 
('hautauqua  in  Franklin,  Ohio,  Sunday, 
July  22,  under  the  direction  of  Herbert  O. 
Pepper  of  Dayton. 

They  played  thirteen  numbers  of  va¬ 
rious  types:  march,  overture,  polka,  ca¬ 
price,  waits  and  reverie.  Three  solos  and 
one  duet  were  also  given.  Donald  Warner 
soloed  on  the  cornet,  Donald  Fraser  on 
the  violin,  and  Charles  Conway  on  the 
trombone.  A  cornet  duet  was  given  by 
Robert  Corbin  and  Dale  Hohenbrink. 

In  the  Dayton  high  schools  there  are 
three  orchestras,  beginner,  junior  and  se¬ 
nior,  with  a  membershin  of  over  two 
hundred.  There  are  also  orchestras  In 
six  of  the  grade  schools. 

*  *  * 

New  Mexico  Festival 

Picture  No.  3 

On  April  6  to  7  the  Great  Southwestern 
Music  Festival  was  held  at  Roswell,  New 
Mexico.  The  Festival  was  divided  up  in 
several  parts,  such  as  the  high  school 
band,  pipe  organ,  string  choir,  high  school 
chorus,  piano  tournament,  boy  scout  band 
and  high  school  orchestra.  Each  of  these 
divisions  was  given  its  turn  to  perform. 
Joseph  E.  Maddy  and  Mrs.  Meii  F. 
(Varner  were  guest  conductors. 

Then  on  Saturday  the  Music  Festival 
ended  up  with  a  visit  through  Carlsbad 
Cavern,  one  of  the  things  for  which  New 
Mexico  is  famous. 

•  •  • 

Memphis  Makes  Good 

Picture  No.  4 

’Way  down  south  In  Memphis— not  in 
Tennessee,  but  in  Texas — is  the  Black  and 
tlold  Band  under  the  direction  of  Glenn 
A.  Truax.  In  October,  19.12,  Mr.  Truax 
got  together  a  band  of  fifteen  pieces,  and 
by  January,  1933,  the  band  numbered 
thirty. 

In  the  beginning  the  band  was  self- 
sup|)orting  and  had  to  prove  its  worth  to 
the  townsmen.  And  they  did.  Now  the 
band  is  always  in  demand  fur  concerts 
at  public  occasions. 

Donned  in  their  new  uniforms  and  in 
the  pink  of  condition,  these  Memphis  boys 
went  to  the  1934  State  Contest  and  made 
a  rating  of  excellent  and  were  recom¬ 
mended  to  go  to  the  National  Band  Con¬ 
test.  The  band  now  numbers  forty. 


"Goldman  Club"  Organized 

In  honor  of  EMwin  Pranko  Goldman  the 
Northern  High  School  Band  of  Flint, 
Michigan,  has  named  their  newly  organ¬ 
ised  club  the  (Joldman  Club. 

Officers  elected  at  the  first  meeting  are : 
Richard  Tillinghast,  president;  Russel 
Barrymon,  vice-president;  Irene  Bessolo. 
secretary,  and  Carlton  Wodtke,  treasurer. 
Meetings  are  to  be  held  every  first  Thurs¬ 
day  of  the  month  at  7  :30  p.  m.  Matters 
of  business  are  discussed,  which  precede 
a  short  program.  The  club’s  goal  is  to 
do  its  best  to  benefit  the  school  through 
the  band  and  to  stimulate  good  relations 
between  the  administration  and  students. 


All  members  of  the  first  band  are  eligible 
for  membership,  providing  they  are  in 
good  standing.  Pins  are  to  be  distributed 
as  follows :  One  year  in  club,  bronze ; 
two  years  in  club,  silver ;  three  years  in 
club,  gold. 

Nathan  D.  Rosenbluth  has  the  club  well 
organized,  and  much  credit  is  due  him 
for  his  great  assistance. 

•  •  • 

Band  8  Hours  a  Day 

The  sixty  members  of  the  Missouri 
Training  School  for  Boys  at  Boonville 
sure  get  their  dish  of  band  every  day. 
Under  the  direction  of  A.  D.  McCampbell 
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the  boys  have  band  from  seven  to  eleven- 
thirty  in  the  morning  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  from  one  to  four-thirty.  And  do 
they  love  it!  Mr.  McCampbell  says  the 
boys  enjoy  most  the  brilliant  numbers. 

Many  outside  engagements  are  played 
— three  days  in  St.  L«uis  in  August,  and 
at  the  American  Royal  Stock  Show  in 
Kansas  City  for  the  second  year.  Last 
year  they  broadcast  over  a  national 
hookup. 


■  There's  a  sharp  rebuke  to  poorly 
equipped  drum  sections  in  the  fart 
that  bands  of  priae  winning  quality  are 
invariably  Ludwig  equipped.  Here 
shown  is  the  exclusively  Ludwig  drum 
section  of  the  only  class  B  Band  in  First 
Division  at  the  1934  National;  Hobart, 
Indiana,  H.  S.  Band  under  William 
RevellL 

All  three  bands  in  Class  A  placing  in 
First  Division  are  Ludwig  equipped.  In 
A.  R.  McAllister's  famous  Joliet,  Illinois, 
Township  H.  S.  Band  the  entire  equip¬ 
ment  is  Ludwig.  Captain  Barabash's 
Harrison  H.  S.  Band  Chicago,  is  also 
exclusively  Ludwig,  while  Carleton 
Stewart's  Mason  City,  Iowa,  H.  S.  Band 


has  eight  snare  drums,  four  bass  drums, 
and  tympani  by  Ludwig. 

The  predominant  number  of  First 
Division  drum  soloists,  who  won  on 
Ludwigs  at  the  last  contest,  is  a  promise 
to  other  aspiring  young  drummers  that 
Ludwig  equipment  will  speed  your  prog¬ 
ress  and  quickly  promote  you  to  the 
winning  ranks.  Ludwig  drums,  the 
world's  finest,  are  unanimously  endorsed 
by  professional  drum- 
mers  and  will  do  most  for 
the  beginner.  Start  and 
finish  with  the  best. 


Sturgis,  Michigan 

ilable  Hafer,  News  Reporter 

Living  up  to  their  reputation  and  start¬ 
ing  the  new  school  year  off  with  a  bang, 
the  Sturgis,  Michigan,  High  School  Band 
won  its  flrst  contest  of  the  new  school 
year  at  the  St.  Joseph  County  Fair.  The 
band  won  flrst  place  among  Class  B  bands 
for  the  third  successive  year. 

Due  to  some  error  it  was  announced 
that  Sturgis  had  won  second  place,  and 
it  was  not  until  some  fifteen  minutes  later 
that  the  error  was  corrected,  and  then 
did  those  Sturgis  musicians  and  townsfolk 
go  wild. 

Sturgi.s  placed  in  the  First  Division  for 
('lass  B  marching  bands  at  the  1934  Na¬ 
tional  Contest. 


Hear  yel  Hear  yel 

Marcus  Wolkenhauer  is  our  News  Re- 
Itorter  and  Subscription  Agent  in  Berlin. 
Wisconsin.  All  you  "Berllnites"  get  your 
Two-Quarters-and-a-Dime  together  as 
Marcus  will  be  ringing  your  doorbell  any 
day  now. 


Ladwig  a  Ladwig,  1015  Ladwig  Bldg.. 

1611-27  Nortli  Liacola  Street,  Ckicago,  III. 

Wilhoal  abllgatiag  aK  la  mmy  way,  pleaK  Head 
tkc  aew  Ladwig  eatalog  of  dm*  aad  eqalpaieal. 


Camden,  Arkansas 

Dorothy  Linebarier,  News  Reporter 
Back  in  harness  again,  the  Camden. 
Arkansas,  High  School  Band  has  already 
played  at  two  football  games. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  band  twenty- 


'LUDWie  &  LUDWie 


Towa . . 

□  Stadeat  □  Uireelor 
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seven  of  the  members  met  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Linebarier  for  their 
weekly  practice  with  Director  L.  E.  Grum¬ 
pier.  There  were  several  new  members 
and  guests,  including  a  number  of  moth¬ 
ers  who  are  members  of  the  band  auxil¬ 
iary.  After  practice  sandwiches  and  cold 
drinks  were  served.  (Wisht  we'd  been 
there. ) 

•  •  • 

Jack  Wins  S.  M.  Baton 

Jack  Dalby  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  is  now 
twirling  a  glistening  S.  M.  baton.  He 
made  well  use  of  his  vacation,  gathering 
his  subs  from  all  over  the  United  States, 
and  even  one  from  Hawaii. 

How  did  he  do  it?  I’ll  let  you  in  on  it. 
He  attended  Interlochen  this  summer. 
However,  it's  not  necessary  to  attend  a 
summer  camp  in  order  to  get  the  well 
known  35  subs.  You  can  And  them  all 
around  you  right  in  your  own  home  town. 
I,et’s  get  busy  on  our  baton  right  this 
minute. 

a  •  • 

Huntington,  Indiana 

Jay  Young,  News  Reporter 
Kejwrter  Young  is  acting  the  part  of  a 
true  S.  M.  News  Reporter  and  Sub  Agent. 
Having  been  at  it  only  a  short  time,  he 
has  already  rounded  up  a  tidy  list  of 
subs. 

•  •  • 

More  Clayton  Calls 

The  last  of  its  series  of  outdoor  con¬ 
certs  was  given  on  September  29  by  the 
Glayton,  Michigan,  High  School  Band. 
Playing  the  state  contest  number,  “The 
Cavalcade  Overture"  by  Holmes,  the  band 
was  under  the  direction  of  Sidney  Moore. 

Also,  the  Clayton  drummers  are  plan¬ 
ning  a  long  march  some  Saturday.  Prob¬ 
ably  not  a  march  from  Boston  to  New 
York,  as  one  drummer  did,  drumming  all 
the  way,  but  one  of  shorter  dimensions. 

•  a  • 

Stamps,  Arkansas 

HUma  Keith,  News  Reporter 
One  of  the  most  talented  musicians  of 
the  Stamps,  Arkansas,  High  School  Band 
is  Clinton  Par¬ 
ker — more  often 
called  "Junior 
Boy.”  "Junior 
Boy”  is  only  ten 
years  old  and 
has  won  flrst 
place  in  the 
junior  cornet 
solo  division  in 
the  State  Con¬ 
test  for  two  con¬ 
secutive  years. 

H  e  attended 
the  National 
Band  Contest  in 
Des  Moines  and  has  an  invitation  to 
enter  the  national  contest  in  Honolulu,,  At 
the  rate  “Junior  Boy”  is  going,  we  expect 
to  And  him  listed  among  the  First  Di¬ 
vision  winners  when  he  enters  the  high 
school  contests.  1,.  E.  Grumpier  Is  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  band  at  Stamps. 

•  •  • 

One  for  Ripley 

Victor  Heide,  post-graduate  at  Ham¬ 
mond,  Indiana,  High  School,  is  probably 
the  only  person  in  the  United  States  who 
can  piay  two  trumpets  at  the  same  time, 
harmoniously.  Besides  this  Victor  can  play 
any  instrument,  in  fact  he  can  play  four 
instruments  at  one  time. 

For  the  boys’  glee  club  he  plays  the 
piano  and  in  the  boys*  band,  the  trumpet. 
.Now  he  has  in  mind  organising  a  Ham¬ 
mond  High  Dance  Orchestra.  Victor  picked 
up  his  knowledge  of  music  at  the  Niles, 


For  Those 
Vocally 
Inclined 
We  Submit — 

BOOK  OF 
MEN’S  TRIOS 

FOR  TRIOS  OR  CHORUSES 
OF  TENOR,  BARITONE  ANU 
BASS  VOICES 

17  novel  arrangements  of  Ane 
vocal  selections.  There  is 
"close  harmony”  for  men. 
young  and  old,  but  there  is 
quality  and  melody  and  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  sullying  touch  of 
the  ordinary. 

Price,  75  cents 


BURST  OF 
SONG 

ALL  KINDS  OF  GOOD 
THINGS  FOR  HAPPY 
GROUPS  TO  SING 
Nearly  80  numbers  in  a  4Hz7 
size  book  of  64  pages.  Music 
and  text  are  of  readable  size 
and  the  variety  of  selections 
is  most  satisfying.  Here  is  a 
helpful  souvenir  for  any  ban¬ 
quet,  church,  school,  lodge  or 
other  social  gathering. 

Price,  10  cents,  Single  Copy 
75  cents  a  Dozen 
.^5.00  a  Hundred 


CHRISTMAS  CAROLS 
WE  LOVE  TO  SING 
The  29  time-hon¬ 
ored  Christmas-tide 
melodies.  In  4-part 
harmony  for  mixed 
voice  singing. 

Price,  15  cents 


SOMETHING  UNUSUAL  FOR 
STUDENT  VIOLINISTS 

Miniature  Concerto 

For  Violin  (First  Position)  with  Piano  Ace. 
By  JOEL  BEl.OV  Price,  80c 

With  melodious  and  interesting  themes  through¬ 
out  3  movements,  this  concerto  gives  the  violin 
student  a  splendid,  yet  not  difflciiTt-to-play,  recital 
number  of  impressive  proportions  without  being 
long  or  tiring. 


A  Unique  Album  for  PIANISTS 

The  Melting  Pot 


Easy-to-Play  Piano 
Many  Nations 


Solos  Suggestive  of 
Price,  75c 


All  the  races  and  20  nationalities  furnish  the 
sources  or  inspirations  for  these  83  piano  solos. 
The  clever  piano  gems  are  for  average  players 
or  students  In  grades  about  2%  and  3. 


A  Ballot  That  Gives  Every  One 
What  He  VOTES  For 

(Mark  Your  Choice  and  Mail  Today) 


THEODORE  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  am  voting  for  the  following  classiAcatons 
of  c^alogs  and  folders  which  you  elect  to 
send  me  Free  of  any  cost. 

□  Piano  S<8os  □  Piano  Duets  □  Vocal  Solos 

□  Sacred  Songs  O  Violin  □  Organ  □  Choir 

□  Chorus  □  Band  □  Orchestra  □  Operettas 

O . 

(Write  in  any  instrument  for  which  you  wcmt 
music  and  sign  name  and  address  in  margin) 


YULETIDE 
CAROLS 
FOR  MEN’S 
VOICES 

IS  carols  for  men’s 
quartet  or  chorus. 

Price,  15  cents 


Theodore 

PRESSER  CO. 


1712  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PUBLISHERS 
DEALERS 
LMPORTERS 
World’s  Largest  Stock 
of  Music  of  All  Publishers 


mwTTOTS-i  PUBLISHl 
Mlimr.  DEALERS 

importei 


Throughout  Over  Fifty  Years  Every  Month 
THE  ETUDE  MUSIC  MAGAZINE  Has  Given 
Immeasurable  Pleasure,  Delightful  Enter¬ 
tainment,  and  a  Wealth  of  Music  Infor¬ 
mation  to  Music  Lovers. 

One  Man  Who  Has  Made  Thousands  of  Dollars  Through  His  Knowledge 
of  Music  said: 


"Even  tlio’  I  learned 
much  in  study  under 
great  teachers,  I  gained 
more  out  of  reading  The 
Etude  every  rarnith  than 
from  any  other  source.” 

In  each  issue  of  The  Etude  there 
are  20  to  24  pages  of  music  in 
addition  to  many  intensely  In¬ 
teresting  articles  on  vital  music 
subjects.  Many  portraits  and 
pictures. 


Here  is  a  Wonderful  Way  to  Invest  2S  cents 
Sizn  your  name  and  address  below,  cut  out  this  ad 
and  send  with  25  rents  In  stamps  to  The  Etude.  1712 
Cheetnut  St..  Phtladelphle.  Pe..  for  a  ropy  of  the 
current  Issue  end  see  for  yourself  whet  •  greet  treat 
of  lasting  value  each  Issue  is. 


Name 


Address 


THE  ETUDE  MU.SIC  MAGAZINE— 1712  Chestnut  St. ,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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You  are  looking  for  Easy  Solos 

II  This  List  is  for  You  ...  |j 


i  VIOLIN  &  PIANO 

>  Positloii  TMchlng  Tuom’* 

^  (Manx  have  a  Teacher’s  2Dd  V^in  Part) 

\  (Write  for  deecriptive  thematic  circular,  **  First 

\  Position  Teaching  Tunes**) 

f  Birds’ Frolic,  The . Franklin 

[  Call  of  the  Boy  Scouts . Preston 

>  Carnival  Echoes . Parker 

[  Circus  Parade . Phillips 

\  Dancing  Sailor  Boys,  The.  .Gilmore 

)  Dancing  Sunbeams . Parker 

[  Evening  Song . Niles 

[  Fireside  Frolics . Franklin 

>  Flag  Bearer,  The . Hunter 

[  Follow  the  Leader . Gilmore 

Frolic  of  the  Clowns . de  Berton 

[  Garden  Party,  The . Hunter 

[  Gen.  Washington’s  March . .  Hunter 

[  Happy  Days . Rovacs 

[  Hay  Makers  Festival . Parker 

r  Little  Lords  and  Ladles . Parker 

[  Masquerade  Party . Holton 

[  Merry  Gondolier,  The . .  .  .Graham 

[  Moonlight  on  the  River. . .  Franklin 

[  Sailor  Song . Franklin 

[  Shepherd’s  Song . Richards 

I  Song  of  the  Canoe . Preston 

1  Strolling  Troubadours - Macauley 

[  Swing  Song . Richards 

[  Tambourine  Dance . Hunter 

I  Thanksgiving  Party . Parker 

[  Valentine  Party,  A . Phillips 

L  Village  Festival . Saenger 

f  Watching  the  Stars . Franklin 

r  Yule  Log,  The . Hervcy 

[  Price,  ttck  pifct,  40  cents 

Bb  CLARINET  &  PIANO 

L  **Slz  GharacterUtIc  Gompo- 

L  altlont*’ 

^  Specially  compoaed  for  Students 

I  by 

GUSTAVE  LANGENUS 

The  pieces  are  carefully  graded 
and  are  provided  with  introduc* 
tory  and  instructive  comments. 

In  the  Forest  Donkey  Ride 

Lullaby  Chrysalis 

Mt.  Vernon  Menuet  Scale  Waltz 

Price,  each  piece,  SO  cents 

OBOE  &  PIANO 

“Miniature  Concert  Repertoire" 

A.  R.  NAVE 

Two  aolot  ezpreuly  compoMd  for  beginners. 

Serenade . 40 

The  Cuckoo . 40 


VIOLA  &  PIANO 

“Six  Miniature  Solo." 

Specially  arrang^  for  Beginnera 
ta.  (First  Position) 

The  pieces  are  carefully  graded  and  are  provided 
with  introductory  and  instructive  comment. 

A  Prayer . Schlemuller 

A  Song . Schlemuller 

Happy  Days,  Waltz . Schlemuller 

Mel^le . Aletter 

Moonlight  on  the  River. .  .  Franklin 

Our  Soldiers . Schlemuller 

Price,  emck  piece,  40  cents 

CORNET  (Trumpet)  &  PIANO 

“Miniature  (>>ncert 
Repertoire” 
by 

EDWIN  FRANKO 
GOLDMAN 

Ten  solos  especially  composed  foi 
beginners 

SERIES  I  (Very  Easy) 

Evening  Song . 50 

Joyous  Youth,  Gavotte . 50 

Sunset,  Melody . 50 

SERIES  II  (Easy) 

In  the  Clouds,  Waltz . 50 

Mars,  Polka  Petite . 50 

Love  Thoughts,  Waltz . 50 

Among  the  Stars,  Waltz . 40 

SERIES  III  (Medium) 

'Jupiter,  Polka  Petite . 60 

The  Rainbow,  Gavotte . 60 

Venus,  Polka . 75 

Duet,  2  Cornets  and  Piano . SI. 00 

*Band  W  Orch.  Accomp.  published. 

(H'rile  for  descriptite  cireuUr,  “GoUmetn  .Miniature 
Concert  Repertoire") 

TROMBONE  &  PIANO 

“Nine  Miniature  Solo." 

Specially  compoaed  for  beginners 

ERNEST  CLARKE 

The  pieces  are  carefully  edited  and  graded  and 
supplied  with  introductory  comments. 


SERIES  I 
(Very  Easy) 

Evening 
Shadows 
At  the  Shrine 
Chimes 


SERIES  II 
(Easy) 

Devotion 
Strolling 
Minstrels 
Rank  and  File 


SERIES  III  (Medium) 
Drifting  In  the  Moonlight 
Garden  Festival 
Dancing  Sunbeams 

Price,  each  piece,  40  cents  i|  g  lin 


CARL  FISCHER,  Inc.,  Cooper  Square,  New  YoHk 


Boston 

Metropolitan  Theater 


Fsr  BaaSs.  OtsSsihat.  sAa  /% 
UMlaal  Claba.  Tbls  ft 

SiM.  Stwila,  tl.  Pla  J  S 

/iV^3lnf  Ml.  Suard  SSt.  Slaa.  JSgM/Lf  J 

mSStSBr  ••  k.  saM.  ti.M. 

nSgSSr  tl.  Sand  (nr 

satalsi  abawlad  BMay  ^ 

sthar  daalfas.  ^ 

C.  K.  CROUSE  CO.  M  Braca  Ava.  N«tli  Attlabar..  Maas. 


Chicago 
Llmball  Hal 


For  SAXOPHONE 
and  CLARINET 
VIBRATOR 

Reed  made  in  tea 
strenstha.  No.  1  to  No. 
S>4. 

H.  Chiroa  Co,,  Inc. 
233  W.  42Bd  St. 
Now  York,  N.  Y. 


VISIT  OUR 

BARGAIN  COUNTER 

Page  42 


Michigan,  High  School  and  is  taking  music 
appreciation  at  Hammond. 

At  the  present  time  Victor  has  a  steady 
job  in  Hammond  as  a  one  man  band. 

•  so 

Hinsdale,  Illinois 

Michael  Pozgay,  Neuiz  Reporter 

Meet  Michael  Posgay  who  is  ye  S.  M. 
town  crier  in  Hinsdale.  Mike  is  a  senior 
in  the  Hinsdale 
Township  High 
School  and  plays 
cornet  in  the  band 
and  orchestra. 

This  is  his  fifth 
year  of  music.  He 
is  going  into  his 
third  year  in  both 
the  orchestra  and 
chorus,  being  stu¬ 
dent  director  of 
the  orchestra  last 
year.  This  year 
Mike  is  student 

director  and  president  of  the  band.  He 
is  also  going  to  teach  in  the  grade  school. 

Mike  is  now  studying  with  Mr.  Llewellyn 
of  the  t'hicago  Symphony  and  has  studied 
theory  with  Mr.  Buckborough,  director  of 
the  Hinsdale  Band.  Mike  plans  to  fol¬ 
low  music  as  a  career. 

•  0  • 

Rrst  H.  S.  Band  in  U.  S. 

It  was  in  1907  that  the  first  high  school 
band  in  the  United  States  was  organised, 
and  that  band  was  the  Rockford,  Illinois. 
High  School  Band.  John  T.  Haight  or¬ 
ganised  this  band,  and  he  is  yet  director 
of  the  band.  The  band  takes  part  in  pa¬ 
rades,  concerts,  football  games,  and  at 
commencement.  They  also  play  at  church 
programs. 

The  orchestra  is  a  much  newer  organi¬ 
sation  at  Rockford  High,  being  organised 
in  1918  by  Mr.  June  E.  Bomor,  the  pres¬ 
ent  director.  The  orchestra  plays  at  as¬ 
semblies,  concerts,  luncheon  clubs,  and  the 
Mendelssohn  Club— a  music  club  at  Rock¬ 
ford  High. 

•  •  • 

French  Band  and  Orchestra 

At  the  Northeast  High  School  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Missouri,  the  total  enrollment 
of  the  band  and  orchestra  Is  140.  The 
l>and  department  is  to  be  divided  into 
two— one  period  for  concert  work  and  one 
l>erlod  for  military  work. 

The  orchestra  has  more  members  than 
it  had  last  year  and  a  more  difflcult  type 
of  music  will  be  played.  The  orchestra 
will  probably  play  at  all  of  the  assembly 
programs.  Mr.  French  is  director  of  both 
groups. 

e  e  e 

Introducing 

Marjorie  Bawmann  of  the  Rock  Island, 
Illinois,  High  School  Band  who  has  just 
been  chosen  S.  M. 

News  Reporter 
and  Sub  Agent 
for  the  band.  As 
an  initial  starter 
as  Sub  Agent, 

Marjorie  sent  in 
a  list  of  thirty- 
three  subs.  Not 
needing  any 
more  extra  ba¬ 
tons  at  the  time, 
the  band  took 
advantage  of  the 

commission  proposition.  This  proposition 
is  quite  nourishing  to  the  band  fund.  Try 
it.  Mr.  Berchekas  is  director  of  the  R.  I. 
H.  S.  Band. 

We  shall  hope  to  receive  lots  of  Imnd 
{Continued  on  Page  Si) 
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A  Little  Serman  on  Co-op 

By  James  R.  Gillette 


A  MAJORITY  of  America’s  high 
school  bands  are  tuning  and 
turning  their  thoughts  toward 
coming  band  contests.  I  say  "coming" 
because  days  and  months  fly  by  so 
quickly,  particularly  for  those  who  are 
real  workers.  I  know  of  no  class  of 
workers  who  are  more  busy  or  who 
receive  more  pleasure  from  their  busy¬ 
ness  than  the  thousands  of  high  school 
boys  and  girls  who  make  our  bands 
and  orchestras.  It  gives  me  a  thrill 
just  to  think  of  them  all,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  hearing  them  all — if  that  were 
physically  possible. 

Again.  I  know  of  no  class  of  workers 
who  give  as  much  as  the  hundreds  of 
band  and  orchestra  conductors  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  America.  Rehearsals 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  Then  to 
bed,  but  no  sleep  because  the  oboe 
plays  flat;  the  tuba  cannot  play  with¬ 
out  fuzz  on  his  tone;  the  clarinet  sec¬ 
tion  plays  high  notes  out  of  tune;  the 
new  composition  at  hand  needs  re-scor¬ 
ing  in  places.  "When  will  I  get  the 
time  for  all  these  problems?”  is  the 
thought  which  passes  through  your 
conductor’s  mind.  The  next  morning 
at  rehearsal  he  may  seem  cross.  Here 
is  a  tonic  for  this  good  man.  Try  it 
on  him  by  Joining  my  new  society,  the 
CO-OP. 

I  must  now  explain  to  you  what  the 
CO-OP  really  is.  You  know  about  the 
NRA  your  father  Joined  ’way  back  last 
summer.  He  did  so  to  CO-OP  with  our 
country  and  President  Roosevelt.  In 
other  words,  my  society  is  the  great 
society  of  CO-OPERATION-ERS.  I 
call  it  CO-OP  for  short,  to  be  in  style 
with  the  NRA,  the  RFC,  etc.,  etc. 

Co-operation  is  a  fairly  long  word 
but  not  a  new  one.  The  idea  had  its 
derivation  with  the  beginning  of  time. 
No  where  is  the  application  of  its  true 
meaning  more  needed,  than  in  the  re¬ 
hearsal  room.  I  know  you  will  agree 
with  me.  You  cannot  co-op  alone,  for 
it  takes  yourself  in  combination  with 
others.  And,  when  there  is  one  con¬ 
ductor  and  there  are  eighty  co-opers 
in  front  of  him  and  Just  below  him, 
think  of  the  problem  involved.  You 
will  remember  that  the  Great  Con¬ 
ductor, — the  greatest  ever  known, — 
said  that  where  two  or  three  were 
gathered  together  great  things  might 
come  to  pass — providing — there  was  co¬ 
operation  with  Him.  This  is  not  a 
lecture  or  a  sermon  to  the  boys  and 
girls  who  read  the  School  Musician. 
It  is  rather,  a  talk  to  show  you  that 
YOU  are  the  CO-OPS  in  school  music. 
To  you,  who  are  mathematic  sharks  I 
might  put  it  this  way: 

Your  conductor:  contest  piece::  your 


band :  co-operation. 

“What  is  there  to  coHiperate  with” 
you  may  think  while  reading  this  (I 
hope  you  read  it).  I  will  mention  a 
few  and  ask  you,  Just  for  the  fun  of 
it,  to  try  them.  If  they  do  not  work, 
drop  me  a  line  at  Northfleld,  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  I  will  write  a  new  article  for 
the  School  Musician  and  tell  why 
good  old  co-operation  failed,  for  the 
first  time,  in  1934. 

1.  Your  conductor  will  ask  you  to 
practice  at  home.  You  may  think  to 
yourself:  "I  will  start  Friday  after 
school,”  or,  “I’ll  get  going  next  week,” 
or,  "We  will  rehearse  this  number  so 
much  and  SO  long  that  I  won’t  need 
practice  outside  of  regular  rehearsals,” 
or,  “I  am  one  of  ten  in  my  section.  I’ll 
get  by.”  As  head  of  the  CO-OP  society 
and  chief  organizer,  I  call  you  old 
"lazy-hones”  and  you  cannot  remain  a 
member. 

2.  Your  conductor  will  call  a  sec¬ 
tional  rehearsal  (there  should  be 
more)  and  you  Just  don’t  feel  it  worth 
while.  You  slyly  say  to  your  self: 
"Darn  these  sectional  rehearsals.  Who 
does  he  think  I  am!  I  can  play  that 
stuff  now;  why  get  me  sick  of  it?”  As 
head  of  the  CO-OP  society  and  chief 
organizer,  I  call  you  old  “Shirker” 
and  you  cannot  remain  a  member. 

3.  Your  conductor  will  place  you  on 
a  second  part  when  you  desire  to  play 
a  first  part  (there  should  be  more 
good-eecond-part-players).  Then  I  hear 
you  thinking:  "If  I  am  not  good 
enough  for  a  flrst  part,  I  won’t  put  my¬ 
self  out  in  working  on  a  second  part. 
Anyone  can  play  this  part;  I  am  too 
good  for  it.”  As  head  of  the  CO-OP 
society  and  chief  organizer,  I  call  you 
old  “Won’f-er”  and  you  cannot  remain 
a  member. 

4.  Your  conductor  will  ask  your 
,  band  to  remain  quiet  while  a  certain 

individual  or  a  certain  section  tunes. 
Here  you  will  think  a  BIO  thought: 
“Now  is  a  good  time  to  ask  Mary 
Kabibble  if  she  is  going  to  the  picture 
show  (she  should  be  home  practicing).” 
Rap!  rap!  rap!  from  the  conductor’s 
baton.  From  you,  “I  didn’t  do  any¬ 
thing  so  terrible.  Just  talked  with 
Mary  Kabibble.  What  ails  him,  any¬ 
way!”  As  head  of  the  CO-OP  society 
and  chief  organizer,  I  call  you  old 
“Oabber"  and  you  cannot  remain  a 
member. 

1934  is  still  a  brand  New  Year.  Tha 
best  year  you  have  ever  lived — if  you 
desire  to  make  it  so.  As  head  of.  the 
CO-OP  society  and  chief  organizer,  I 
desire  with  all  my  heart  to  call  you 
new  "OPPORTUNI'TY”  and  you  can 
remain  a  member. 
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FAY 

BAND  METHOD 

A  New,  Comprehensive 
and  Practical  Method  tor 
Band  Instruments  and  Band 
Ensemble 

Teacher's  Manual  . $1.50 

Cornet  or  Trumpet . 75 

Slide  Trombone,  Bass  Clef . 75 

Alto,  Circular  Alto  or 

Mellophone . 75 

French  Horn . 75 

Baritone,  Bass  Clef . 75 

Eb  Tuba  or  Bass . 75 

BBb  Tuba  or  Bass . 75 

Bb  Clarinet . 75 

Oboe . 75 

Flute  or  Piccolo . 75 

Bassoon  . 75 

Soprano  or  Tenor  Saxophone.  .75 
Alto  or  Baritone  Saxophone.  .75 
Drums  and  Bells . 75 

SPECIAL  SCHOOL  DISCOUNT  >0% 

Just  Released 

FAY 

STRING  METHOD 


Violin  . 

...$0.75 

Viola . 

...  .75 

Cello  . 

...  .75 

String  Bau . 

...  .75 

Teacher's  Piano  Manual 

(to 

accompany  any  or  all 

Fay 

String  Books) . 

. ..  1.50 

WRITE  for  copy  of  any 
Tf^HAY  MoMiod 

I  I  for  axaminatian  .  .  . 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOL  DISCOUNT  ZO^o 

MUSIC  SERVICE 

Educational  Dept. 


1 1 1  East  14th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y, 
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THE 


OLDS 


MILITARY 

CORNET 


It  has  the  lines  of  the  trumpet;  the  voice  of  the  cornet.  It  has  the 
trumpet's  light  response  and  playing  ease,  hut  the  comet’s  fuller  heauty 
and  richness  of  tone.  Its  hand  hammered  hell  adds  just  the  right  touch 
of  hrilliancy. 


This  new  Military  Cornet  hy  Olds  comes  in  small,  medium,  large  me¬ 
dium.  and  large  bores.  One  of  these,  selected  to  suit  requirements  peculiar 
to  yon,  will  quickly  skip  you  ahead  in  playing  ability.  Go  to  your  local 
music  dealer.  See  the  new  Olds  instraments.  Try  one.  You’ll  attain  pro¬ 
fessional  hneness  more  quickly  with  an  Olds. 

Chicaso  Musical  Instrument  Company 

309  South  Wabash  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


Holton 


»and 
Holton 

— with  61  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  player  and 
36  years  as  a  manufac¬ 
turer — knows ! 

If  your  present  instmment 
falls  short  of  your  needs — 
if  it  fails  yon  in  any  particu¬ 
lar — then  it  is  time  for  you 
to  change  while  you  still 
have  the  ambition  to 
succeed. 


There  are  two  lines  of  Holton 
instruments  —  both  sold  under 
the  Holton  name. 

REVELATIONS  —  the  aristo¬ 
crats  of  the  band  room.  Rec¬ 
ommended  for  the  beginner — 
the  amateur — the  professional. 


IDEALS  —  Lower 
in  price  than  Reve¬ 
lations,  yet  Hol¬ 
tons  nevertheless. 
Recommended  for 
beginners  who 
wish  to  progress 
rapidly. 

Catalogs  are  free. 
Name  your  dealer  and 
mention  your  instru¬ 
ment. 

BASS  PLAYERS.  Write  for 
information  on  the  new  Hol¬ 
ton  short  action  bass  for 
soloists  and  those  who  wish 
to  become  soloists. 


FRANK  HOLTON  A  40MPANY 

Makers  of  Fine  Instruments  for  36  Years 
1044  CHURCH  ST.  ELKHORN,  WIS. 


An  Item  from  North  Carolina 
College  bands  in  North  Carolina 
have  taken  the  greatest  spurt  in  their 
history.  Notably  the  bands  at  David¬ 
son  College,  University  of  North  Car¬ 
olina  and  N.  C.  State  College  have 
shown  phenomenal  growth.  The  band 
at  Davidson  is  fully  twice  as  large  as 
last  year  and  is  already  playing  a 
much  stiffer  grade  of  material  with 
very  satisfactory  results.  All  three 
bands  named  are  under  the  direction 
of  men  formerly  prominent  in  the 
public  school  music  field  in  the  State. 
Mr.  Elarl  A.  Slocum,  who  directs  band 
and  orchestra  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  was  formerly  identified 
with  the  orchestra  of  the  Greensboro, 
N.  C.,  high  school.  C.  D.  Kutschinski 
who  holds  a  similar  position  at  State 
College  was  a  former  Supervisor  of 
Instrumental  Music  in  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C.  James  C.  Pfohl,  Head  of  Music 
at  Davidson  College  was  formerly 
with  Winston-Salem  and  has  consid¬ 
erable  fame  as  an  organist  in  addition 
to  his  reputation  in  the  band  and 
orchestra  field. — James  L.  Harper, 
Director,  Lenoir,  North  Carolina,  High 
School  Band. 


Will  Mr.  Wagner  Please  Arise? 

Robert  Wiening  of  Reedsburg.  Wis., 
writes  this  interesting  letter,  express¬ 
ing  his  gratitude  for  the  benefit  he  has 
derived  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Wagner's 
monthly  articles  in  The  School  Mu¬ 
sician  : 

Dear  Sir: 

I  owe  you  much.  The  reason  is  that 
I  read  your  article  about  correct  lip¬ 
ping  for  cornetists  in  one  of  The 
School  Musician  magazines  last  Spring 
1  am  a  cornetist,  or  rather  I  try  to  be, 
and  was  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
started  in  the  wrong  way.  After  ten 
months  of  practice,  I  had  only  a  range 
of  two  octaves.  I  read  your  article 
and  changed  lipping.  Now  in  less  than 
five  months  I  have  a  range  of  two  and 
one-half  octaves,  ranging  from  O  be¬ 
low  the  staff  to  C  above  the  staff.  Also 
I  am  able  to  produce  a  better  tone.  All 
these  improvements  are  the  result  of 
reading  your  article  and  regular  prac 
tice.  If  I  had  a  thousand  dollars,  I 
ought  to  give  them  to  you. 


George  Hamilton,  said  the  contest 
was  the  largest,  most  spectacular 
event  ever  held  in  Des  Moines  in  his 
nineteen  years  as  head  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  Bureau. 


Trix*-  FiKl>t«?r — Well,  I’m  aoiiiR  now, 
dear. 

Wife — Good  luck,  Mike — and  I’ll  call 
up  the  dentist  and  tell  him  you’ll  be 
there  In  the  morning! 
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“THE  BACK  PARLOR” 

Reserved  for  Band  and  Orchestra  Parent  Clubs 


Here,  band  parents,  is  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  letter  just  received  from  Mrs. 
F.  C.  Lewis,  President  of  the  Music 
Boosters  of  the  West  Lafayette  Public 
Schools,  Indiana,  which  I  am  sure  you 
will  all  enjoy  reading.  This  is  a 
sample  of  the  kind  of  letters  you  ivill 
find  every  month  in  "The  Back  Par¬ 
lor.”  But,  unless  you  contribute  your 
letter  of  facts,  we  won't  let  you  stay 
for  the  refreshments.  So  write.  Here 
is  Mrs.  Lewis’s  letter. 

•  “We  have  had  a  school  band  four  or 
flve  years — struggling  along.  We  all 
thought  it  a  flne  thing  but  did  nothing 
by  way  of  encouragement  for  the 
group  as  a  whole.  Last  January  an 
S.O.S.  was  sent  out  to  all  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  Public  School  Music  to  meet 
and  talk  things  over.  Out  of  that 
meeting  grew  ‘The  Music  Boosters  of 
the  West  Lafayette  Public  Schools.’ 

“As  the  band  seemed  to  be  the  or¬ 
ganization  that  needed  encouragement 
most,  we  decided  to  buy  uniforms.  We 
wondered  just  how  to  raise  nearly  flve 
hundred  dollars.  But  with  a  song  in 
our  hearts  we  got  busy.  Dues  were 
25c  a  semester.  The  Parent  Teachers’ 
Organization  made  us  a  gift  of  $50.  A 
benefit  card  party  netted  over  $60.  We 
had  two  concerts  given  on  consecutive 
nights  by  the  band,  orchestra  and  a 
young  man  reader.  These  netted  us 
$106.  (Admission  was  only  10c).  One 
feature  of  the  ticket  sales  of  which  I 
had  charge  was  to  send  one  hundred 
tickets  to  each  of  the  luncheon  clubs 
of  the  city.  Some  bought  the  whole 
block-  -some  a  few  and  one  or  two 
none.  Several  donations  of  $5  each  by 
former  band  men  were  given  us. 

“We  sponsored  a  magician  who  gave 
two  matinee  and  one  evening  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  School  Auditorium  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  percentage.  Held  three  ‘bake 
sales’  which  averaged  over  $20  apiece. 

“As  a  last  feature  an  old  fashioned 
ice  cream,  cake  and  strawberry  social 
with  a  band  concert  was  held  in  June 
on  the  school  grounds.  We  had  a  large 
crowd,  everybody  bad  a  good  time  and 
although  we  cleared  only  $20  we  plan 
to  repeat  it  next  June. 

“In  March  we  purchased  our  uni¬ 
forms,  and  in  April  sent  the  band  of 
fifty-five  members  and  the  leader  to 
Logansport  to  the  Regional  Contest. 
Perhaps  you  already  know  they  placed 
second  in  Class  B.  W’e  were  very 


proud  of  our  boys  and  girls  and  com¬ 
mended  them  highly,  as  this  was  their 
very  first  appearance  at  an  affair  of 
that  kind. 

“The  following  week  we  gave  the 
youngsters  a  big  ‘pot-luck’  dinner  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  short  snappy  program. 
Such  men  as  our  Mayor,  President  of 
the  School  Board  and  School  Superin¬ 
tendent  gave  those  youngsters  inspir¬ 
ing  talks  that  they  should  never  for¬ 
get.  A  gift  of  leather  was  given  to 
Mr.  L.  B.  Elmore,  our  band  director. 

“Our  organization  met  every  third 
Wednesday  of  each  month  during  the 
school  year.  At  the  last  meeting  a 
constitution  and  by-laws  were  ap¬ 
proved  and  adopted.  New  officers  were 
elected.  It  was  found  we  had  taken 
in  during  the  four  and  one-half 
months,  $399.65.  We  have  an  active 
membership  of  fifty-five. 

“We  had  our  first  meeting  this  year 
in  September.  All  committees  are  at 
work.  The  W’ays  and  Means  Chair¬ 
man  and  her  group  have  arranged  an 
activity  for  each  month.  They  are 
putting  out  mimeographed  programs 
and  all  members  are  on  one  committee 
or  another.  So  far  we  have  had  one 
‘bake  sale.’  In  two  weeks  we  will 
sponsor  a  musical  program  which  is 
an  activity  we  hadn’t  planned  in  the 
beginning.  Also  the  twenty-sixth  of  this 
month  a  rummage  sale  will  be  held. 
There  will  be  two  musical  concerts 
this  year  which  will  include  the  band, 
orchestras  and  glee  clubs.  One  held 
in  November  and  one  in  March.  A 
benefit  dance  in  January — card  party 
in  February — two  more  ‘bake  sales,’ 
and  we  have  the  promise  of  having 
a  good  movie  to  sponsor  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  arranged.  These  are  some  of 
the  activities  which  are  our  money¬ 
makers. 

“Our  new  project  this  year  in  all 
probability  will  be  the  purchase  of  an 
instrument  which  may  be  used  in 
either  band  or  orchestra.  Just  what 
it  will  be  will  be  decided  later. 

“Yes,  we  plan  to  send  both  the  or¬ 
chestra  and  band  to  the  state  contest 
this  year. 

“Giving  credit  where  credit  is  due  I 
wish  to  say  that  only  by  the  splendW- 
cooperation  of  our  School  Board,  Sup¬ 
erintendent  of  Schools  and  the  teach¬ 
ers  have  we  been  able  to  accomplish 
what  has  been  done.” 

(Turn  to  next  ixigc) 


INSTRUCTIVE 
TALKS  TO 
CLARINETISTS 
BY 

ALEXANDRE 
SELMER 

“One  of  the  Create  >t 
Woodwind  Players 
of  all  lime." 

International  Musician. 

IT  might  be  lomewkat  interesting  to  men¬ 
tion  that  my  first  Talks  to  Clarinetists  was 
issued  in  1912.  Since  that  time  nearly 
300,000  of  my  various  Clarinet  Talks  have 
been  printed  and  circulated.  I  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1904  to  join  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  I  was  engaged  after 
the  sinking  of  the  French  liner  Burgoyne, 
carrying  with  it  several  members  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  that  fine 
clarinetist,  Leon  Pourteau,  a  friend  of  long 
standing,  and  a  former  colleague  of  mine  in 
Paris.  It  was  my  difficult  task  to  replace  this 
great  artist.  AiFter  several  seasons  with  the 
Boston  Orchestra,  I  served  as  first  clarinetist 
with  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  later  with  the  New  York  PhUharmonic 
Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  that  re¬ 
nowned  conductor  and  composer,  Gustav 
Mahler.  In  Cincinnati  I  had  as  colleagues 
such  well  known  clarinetists  as  Joseph  E.  El¬ 
liott,  the  present  principal  clarinetist  of  that 
organization,  and  Joseph  N.  Weber,  who 
later  became  president  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Musicians. 

Never  were  opportunities  more  plentiful 
than  now  for  the  competent  woodwind  play¬ 
er.  There  are  about  fifteen  nationally  known 
symphony  orchestras  in  the  United  States, 
and  a  great  number  of  large  orchestras  more 
or  less  local  in  character,  playing  the  highest 
class  of  music.  To  the  woodwind  player  who 
it  willing  to  study  seriously  and  strive  for 
the  best  results,  there  it  no  country  offering 
as  fine  future  as  the  United  States. 

We  have  many  clarinet  payers  of  talent 
who  are  striving  under  some  difficulty  owing 
to  the  lack  of  a  definite  school  of  clarinet  in 
America.  The  large  number  of  comparative¬ 
ly  new  symphonic  organizations  here  have 
drawn  rather  heavily  on  European  talent, 
and  there  are  surely  as  many,  if  not  more, 
fine  reed  players  in  America  than  in  Europe 
today.  Frankly,  due  to  the  musical  progress 
of  the  United  States,  I  rather  doubt  if  it  is 
going  to  be  necessary  to  engage  reed  instru¬ 
ment  players  from  Europe  in  the  future. 

With  music  being  taught  in  the  public 
schools  to  the  extent  that  it  is,  and  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  fine  clarinetists  directing 
their  activities  toward  teaching,  this  country 
will  produce  its  own  woodwind  artists  in 
the  future.  (to  be  continued} 


Elkhart,  Indiana 

New  T»rk  Salesrooms:  113  West  48th  Street 
In  Canada:  H.  Jfc  A.  Selmer,  Ltd.*  Toronta 

Send  me  non-obUsstlng  deUUi  of  the  Selmer  **Badlo* 
Improved”  Clarinet  used  by  most  of  the  Prise  Winners. 
Instructive  Catalogue  free. 

Name  . 

Instrument  . 

Address  . 

City  ft  State . 
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FREE-  A  Brand  New  1934 
Super-YORK  Instrument  to 
Some  Lucky  Musician  .  .  .  . 

Other  Valuable  Awards . .  Read  Every 
Word  of  this  Remarkable  Offer! 


Some  lucky  musician  is  (oing  to  be  pre¬ 
sented,  free  of  all  cost,  with  a  brand 
new  1934  York  Instrument  —  the  very 
last  word  in  design,  workmanship  and 
finish.  Some  other  musician  will  have 
his  instrument  completely  overhauled, 
rebuilt  and  refinished,  free  of  all  cost. 
Another  musician  is  going  to  receive  a 
brand  new  Case,  free  of  all  cost. 

ClM  Otary  . . . 

You  don’t  even  have  to  own  a  York  to 
win  one  of  these  attractive  awards  — 
read  carefully,  and  then  try  for  one  of 
these  generous  prizes. 

Uore  than  half  a  century  ago,  J.  W. 
York  founded  the  York  Band  Instru¬ 
ment  Company.  Since  then,  thousands 
and  thousands  of  York  Instruments  have 
been  sold  in  every  corner  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  all  civilized  foreign 
countries.  Today,  there  are  York  Instru- 
mentt  in  use  that  have  been  giving 
service  for  twenty,  twenty-five,  thirty, 
thirty-five  years  and  more.  If  your 
Father  or  Grandfather  played  a  wind 
instrument,  the  chances  are  he  played  a 
York. 


.  .  .  Writ*  for  FREE  Cataloy 


We  are  now  seeking;  out  the  three  oldest 
York  Instruments  in  service  today.  The 
oldest  York  Instrument  in  service  will 
be  replaced  by  a  brand  new  1934  York, 
whether  it  be  a  Trumpet  or  a  Monster 
BBb  Sousaphone.  And  the  owner  keeps 
his  old  instrument. 

The  owner  of  the  second  oldest  York 
Instrument  in  service  will  be  given, 
free  of  all  cost,  a  complete  factory  over¬ 
haul  job.  This  will  include  all  new  pis¬ 
tons,  replating  and  refimshing  like  new. 
The  owner  of  the  third  oldest  York 
Instrument  in  service  will  be  pven  our 
latest  model  DeLuxe  Case  for  his  instru¬ 
ment. 

Btmi  U  Tm  DM’t  Own  a 
Tark  Tan  May  Win  a  Priaa . . . 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  enter  this  com¬ 
petition —  you  don't  even  have  to  own 
a  York  Instrument  —  the  awards  men¬ 
tioned  are  given  to  the  owners  of  the 
instruments.  However,  special  awards 
are  made  to  individuals  who  report  the 
winning  instruments.  For  instance,  if 
you  report  the  oldest  instrument,  you 
will  be  given  a  comi^ete  fai  :ory  over¬ 
haul  job  of  your  present  instrument, 
regardless  of  what  make  it  may  be.  If 
you  report  the  second  oldest  York,  you 
will  be  ^ven  a  DeLuxe  Case  for  your 
present  instrument. 

Only  one  award  can  be  made  for  the 
reporting  of  any  one  instrument  —  and 
that  award  will  be  made  to  the  informer 
who  makes  the  first  report. 

Get  busy  on  this  today  —  look  over  the 
instruments  in  your  Band  —  jot  down 
the  serial  number  of  each  York  Instru¬ 
ment,  together  with  the  name  and 
address  of  its  present  owner.  Send  this 
list  to  us  promptly.  Entries  will  close 
November  30,  1934,  and  awards  will  be 
announced  one  week  later,  in  case  of  a 
tie  for  any  prize  offered,  duplicate  prizes 
will  be  offered  to  each  tying  contestant. 
Get  your  report  in  promptly,  so  that 
you  will  be  first  in  case  you  report  one 
of  the  three  oldest  Yorks. 

YoriiBaiid  Instrument  Co. 

AAskers  of  Good  Bead  Instraawats  sioce  ISU 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


WE  HAVE  A  GIFT  FOR  YOU 

Could  you  use  a  Music  Dictionary  of  forms;  pronouncin9  chart  in  four  languagos; 
chronolo9ical  music  history;  ozplanations  of  tempo,  theory,  form,  lews  of  rhythm, 
transposition;  seatin9  arran9ements  for  all  or9anixetions;  end  so  much  more  we 
can't  describe  it? 

Return  this  coupon  at  once  with  60c  in  2c  stamps  or  coin  for  e  full  year's  sub¬ 
scription  or  renewal,  and  the  book  will  be  mailed  to  you  postpaid  immediately. 
Do  this  now  before  this  offer  is  withdrawn. 


Name . . . 

Address  . 

Town  . State . 
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The  Beck  Parlor — Continued 

And  here  is  word  from  a  very  young 
Associofioti.  formed  but  a  few  months 
ago.  This  letter  comes  from  Mrs.  B. 
K.  Wentworth,  Secretary  of  the  Band 
Parents'  Association  of  West  Frank¬ 
fort,  Illinois. 

•  “The  first  big  thing  that  we  at¬ 
tempted  was  to  send  the  band  of  87 
members  to  the  Century  of  Progress 
;  this  last  summer.  We  were  invited  to 
I  help  put  over  the  program  at  the  Fair 
I  on  ‘Egyptian  Day'  and  right  then  had 
I  a  test  of  our  ability.  To  do  this  we 
must  raise  at  least  S500  in  two  short 
months.  We  went  over  the  top  and 
raised  very  nearly  |640. 

“To  raise  this  money,  I  as  Secretary 
divided  my  associates  into  groups  of 
ten,  each  with  a  captain  and  allotted 
each  group  to  raise  a  minimum  of  |lo. 
This  they  could  do  as  they  saw  fit. 
Some  put  on  card  parties,  some  lawn 
parties,  and  others  'donated'  as  the 
weather  was  extremely  hot  at  the 
time.  Then  we  had  a  Band  Concert 
every  so  often  and  ice  cream  was  do¬ 
nated  by  the  members  and  sold  netting 
us  about  $20  each  concert.  We  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  some  local  baseball 
j  clubs  put  on  a  benefit  game  while  we 
j  sold  lemonade,  and  this  brought  us 
j  about  $50. 

“The  effort  went  over  wonderfully, 
the  Band  playing  two  concerts  at  the 
Fair  and  one  in  the  West  Lounge  of 
the  Allerton  Hotel,  all  of  which 
seemed  to  be  very  much  appreciated. 

“The  Band  is  directed  by  Theodorw 
Pascheday  and  is  made  up  of  both 
Grade  School  and  High  School  chil¬ 
dren. 

“Our  first  desire  is  to  promote  music, 
then,  later,  to  show  it  off  to  the  world. 
To  do  this,  we  must  have  the  corrMt 
instruments  as  well  as  the  best  instru¬ 
ments.  Later,  if  our  first  point  goes 
over,  we  will  try  to  supply  uniforms. 
To  date,  we  have  always  dressed  our 
band  in  a  very  simple  but  neat  outfit, 
something  which  will  show  them  up 
but  not  attract  the  attention  away 
from  the  actual  work  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals. 

“Right  now,  as  new  as  we  are,  we 
are  in  quite  a  fiutter  and  are  trying 
to  pull  our  real  plans  out  of  a -maze 
of  suggestions.  For  that  reason,  I 
have  merely  told  you  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  date  and  perhaps,  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  it  you  wish,  we  will  be  able  to 
tell  you  something  real  interesting. 

“Until  then,  we  will  be  working  hard 
to  do  real  things,  keeping  in  touch 
with  you  and  the  rest  of  musicland 
through  the  School  Musician.” 

(IVatch  for  more  fine  letters  next  month.) 
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Evelyn  Elias,  Cornetist 
1934  National  Frst  Divisioner 
Omaha,  Nebraska 

(Picture  on  cover) 


In  the  cornet  division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Solo  Contest  et  Das  Moines, 
Iowa,  lest  June,  fifty-two  sincere  but 
ambitious  contestants  performed  their 
numbers.  Amonq  them  a  little  9irl 
by  the  name  of  Evelyn  Elias  from 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  so  pleased  the 
judges  with  her  work  that  she  won 
the  ranking  honor  of  First  Division. 

Evelyn's  musical  career  did  not 
begin,  as  the  story  books  say,  at  the 
tender  age  of  six.  She  was  eleven 
whan  she  first  took  to  music,  al¬ 
though  her  father  is  himself  an  in- 
itrumental  instructor  and  a  cornet 
soloist  of  considerable  reputation. 
The  parental  influence  did  appear, 
though,  in  Evelyn's  selection  of  an 
instrument,  though  her  decision  and 
her  interest  came  from  within,  and 


This  ttoem  was  written  by  John 
Favkham  and  dedicated  to  the  Hobart, 
Indiana,  High  School  Band.  Class  B, 
h'ational  Champions.  John  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Hobart  band. 

The  curtain  is  pulled  and  before  you 
stands 

The  Hobart  High  School  Champion 
Band. 

Announcements  are  made  and  then 
It  is  time  for  the  concert  to  begin. 

As  Mr.  Revelli  steps  to  the  stand 
Pull  attention  is  given  by  the  band. 
His  hands  are  raised  and  with  the 
words  “play  light.” 

Has  started  the  band — to  the  people's 
delight. 

As  the  first  number  nears  the  close 


her  sincerity  and  application  to  study 
are  doubtless  most  responsible  foi 
her  rapid  progress. 

Evelyn  is  now  sixteen  and  a  junior 
in  the  South  High  School  of  Omaha. 
She  is  an  important  performer  in  the 
cornet  section  of  the  high  school 
band,  and  although  her  preference 
in  music  leans  strongly  to  the  clas¬ 
sical  nature  of  the  concert  stage, 
she  finds  release  for  her  emotions, 
too,  in  her  occasional  work  with  sev¬ 
eral  girls'  dance  bends.  Her  father 
has  been  her  indulging  instructor  and 
has  taught  her  much  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  embouchure.  Evelyn  is 
a  high  credit  to  instrumental  in¬ 
struction  in  the  schools,  and  as  she 
continues  her  work  and  study,  she  is 
destined  to  go  a  long  way. 


They'll  say,  “I’m  glad  we’ll  hear  some 
more  of  those.” 

Then  as  the  concert  continues  on 

We  next  hear  the  overture  “Phaeton.” 

With  a  great  applause  just  as  before 

The  band  next  plays  an  encore. 

This  number  is,  to  the  people’s  joy. 

None  other  than  the  “Whistling  Farm¬ 
er  Boy.” 

And  when  the  concert  nears  the  end 

The  audience  wishes  they  could  hear 
it  over  again. 

Upon  leaving  with  the  thought  of  be¬ 
ing  well  repaid 

They’ll  all  remark,  “How  well  the 
band  has  played.” 

And  when  the  next  concert  comes,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  snow  or  rain, 

Tou  can  be  sure  that  they’ll  all  come 
back  again. 


A  Calendar  of 


State  Events 


tComtinued  from  page  80) 

visors  who  were  appointed  at  the  previous 
Festival  ciinic.  The  ciinic  for  the  study 
of  the  selections  to  be  used  at  the  next 
Festival  wili  be  heid  December  7  and  8. 
At  this  time  under  the  direction  of  George 
Wilson  will  be  convened  the  Second  All 
Kansas  Festival  Band. — Frank  A.  Beach, 
Emporia,  Kansas. 


ILLINOIS 

The  North  Central  District  held  their 
annual  clinic  in  the  Joliet  High  School 
Saturday,  September  29,  the  Joliet  High 
School  Band  acting  as  a  clinic  band 
and  played  all  numbers  requested  and 
had  in  their  folios  everything  on  the 
list  which  is  published.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Nigro,  Director  of  the  West  Aurora 
High  School  Band,  was  elected  district 
chairman  for  the  coming  year  and  the 
Northwest  district  contest  will  be 
held  in  the  West  Aurora  High  School 
early  in  April. 


The  Amish  sect  near  Peru,  Ind.,  is 
making  a  test  case  out  of  their  refusal 
to  abide  by  the  compulsory  education 
law,  which  requires  attendance  at 
school  until  the  sixteenth  year.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  due  to  “frills”  such  as  athletic 
events,  social  affairs,  etc. 


The  Medical  Research  Council  of 
England  has  discovered  that  there  are 
more  red-headed  boys  than  girls;  also 
that  changes  in  the  color  of  eyes  and 
hair  are  always  to  darker,  never  to 
lighter  shades.  A  baby’s  blue  eyes 
may  become  hazel,  but  brown  eyes  will 
never  turn  to  blue. 


10  BEST  BARGAINS 

in  Instnimeiits  Reconditioned  “the  Selmcr 
Way!”  will  be  sent  on  approval  to  those 
wlio  send  usual  credit  rwerences.  (Sub¬ 
ject  to  prior  sale.) 

Pan  American  Bj;  Boehm  clarinet. 

17-6,  ebonite,  in  case . S  28 

Penzel-Mueller  Biy  Boehm  clarinet, 

17-8,  wood,  sil.  pi.  keys,  in  case  93 
Selmer  (Paris)  (No.  17M)  Bb 
Boehm  clarinet,  metal,  sil.  pi., 

17-7,  fork  Bb,  new  shopworn, 

in  1 

Selmer  (Paris)' ' '  (No.' '  i'7M')'  ' '  A 
Boehm  clarinet,  metal,  sil.  pi., 

17-7,  fork  Bb,  new  shopworn, 

in  case  .  188 

Marcil  Boehm,  sil.  pi.  metal  flute, 
low  pitch  C,  closed  GS.  new 

shopworn,  in  case .  78 

Conn  alto  saxophone,  nickel  pi., 

in  case  .  45 

Biiescher  alto  saxophone,  sil.  pi., 

gold  lined  bell,  in  case .  88 

S^mer  (Paris)  alto  saxophone,  sil. 

pi.,  gold  lined  bell,  in  case .  158 

Holton  tenor  saxophone,  gidd  pi., 
satin  body,  burnished  keys,  in 

case  .  104 

Buescher  bass  saxophone,  sil.  pi., 
gold  lined  bell,  in  fine  shape. . . .  180 

^eUner 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 

Now  York  SaUtroomt:  113  W.  48th  St. 


The  Hobart  Band  in  Concert 
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news  and  pictures  from  you  from  time  to 
time,  Marjorie.  Liet's  have  the  Rock 
Island  Hi^  School  Band  represented  in 
our  next  issue. 


Parsons  Performs 

A  miMit  enjoyable  assembly  program 
was  given  by  students  of  the  Parsons, 
Kansas,  Senior  High  School  and  Junior 
College  at  the  West  Junior  High  School. 

Maurice  Thomas  played  a  violin  solo. 
“Adagio” ;  Robert  Hume,  a  flute  solo, 
“Souvenir" ;  and  Helen  Oliver  played  a 
piano  selection.  Frances  Campbell,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Margaret  Bell  King,  played 
a  violin  selection,  “Star  Dust.” 

The  applause  of  the  program  was  so 
great  that  there  will  probably  be  more  of 
these  assemblies  in  the  future. 


New  Uniforms  in  Offing 

Stockton,  California,  High  School  band 
members  are  getting  a  good  workout,  re¬ 
ports  Mr.  Heisinger,  the  director.  They 
have  a  large  schedule  of  games  for  which 
to  play,  and  several  concerts  are  in  line. 
One  program,  probably  the  largest  of  the 
.season,  will  be  given  to  raise  funds  for 
new  uniforms. 


Hammond  Dons  New  Togs 

All  duked  up  in  their  new  uniforms  for 
their  first  fall  concert,  the  boys  of  the 
Hammond,  Indiana,  High  School  Band 
feel  mighty  proud.  The  uniform  consists 
of  a  double  breasted  coat  and  long  trous¬ 
ers  of  oxford  grey,  trimmed  in  purple. 
The  Sam  Browne  leather  belt,  white  shirt, 
and  black  four-in-hand  tie  finishes  it  off. 


WAKING’S  Pennsylvanians  have  won  high 
&vor  among  the  greatest  radio  and  dance 
bands  of  all  dme.  Now  featured  on  the  big  Ford 
program  over  WAfiC  and  the  CBS  network.  Right 
to  left:  Fred  Waring,  Director;  Poley  McClintock, 
Drummer;  and  Stuart  Churchill,  Vibracussionist. 
All  the  eauipment  is  Leedy  and  btxh  of  these  art¬ 
ists,  who  help  "Fred”  produce  his  famous  rhythm, 
wrote  us  on  August  7,  1934,  endorsing  Leeays  as 
best  of  all  instruments  they  have  ever  used. 

For  more  than  33  years,  Leedy  drums  and  mallet- 
played  instmments  have  bnn  the  choice  of  leading 
professionals.  Leedy  equipment  will  help  yog  attain 
neater  success.  See  the  new  modeb  NOW  at  your 


Just  oat.  WrKa  tor  yoor 
frt«  copy.  A  ffrMt  Iwoe 
of  thi»  fftiDoai  dmmmert* 
mogoiino.  PacM  of  Uto 
phoioo  of  popolT  porcoo- 
•ion  utioti.  Now  model 
iBotramoiito,  f eotviiis  oeo- 
Mtionol  BOW  OetBranb*. 
Tips  for  dmmmoro.  Lotcot 
otonto  end  trieko.  Valooblo 
to  ODT  di  uiuucr.  A  poet* 
card  briBgi  it  FREEL 

LEEDY  MFG.  CO. 

1009  L««4y  llrfa. 
tUclMirt,  liMl, 

In  BriUA  /oioo.  Solmor 
Compoap,  London,  Eng» 
land,0xeJM»iv€Lnody  ng$nt 


A  Brand  New  Dance  Band  ^ 

Frank  Stachow  of  Horr.ell  High  School. 
Hornell,  New  York,  is  the  director  of  a 
dance  band  which  is  being  organised  with 
the  support  of  the  Hornell  High  Student 
Council. 

Students  of  Hornell  will  be  entertained 
by  this  band  at  all  high  school  dances 
and  entertainments.  Iiet's  all  wish  the 
boys  good  luck  in  their  venture. 


Kind  Words 

Our  band  members  enjoy  reading  The 
School  Musician.  We  all  appreciate  It 
very  much.  I  wish  you  future  success, 
as  do  all  my  fellow  band  members. — EMc 
Jertniaon,  Chester,  West  Virginia. 


DIEGES  &  CLUST 


Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
OfRcial  National  and  State 
Band  and  Orchestra  Awards 


The  brevity  and  conciseness  of  your 
articles  make  the  magasine  of  especial 
value  to  high  school  students  who  snatch 
but  seconds  between  preparations  for 
classes  to  do  their  magaxine  reading. 

Your  news  is  up-to-the-minute.  I  find 
nothing  more  inspirational  and  inviting 
than  an  account  or  picture  telling  and 
showing  what  folks  are  doing  In  remote 
or  prominent  places. — Bernard  Regier, 
Kingman,  Kansas. 


For  descriptive  literature  and  prices  write  to: 

73  Tremont  St.  15  John  St.  185  N.  Wabash  Ave. 
Boston,  Matt.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicaqo,  III. 


In  Sterlini  Bthtr  and  Bnnu 


PINZIL-MUtUIR 

€^€irinet  k 


We  bank  on  Thb  School  Musician 
and  quite  frequently  discuss  articles  from 
its  pages  during  our  regular  rehearsal. 
Never  an  issue  goes  by  that  we  don’t  have 
displayed  on  our  band  bulletin  board  some 
worth  while  article  from  The  School 
Musician.  I  truly  believe  The  School 
Musician  to  be  the  best  musical  maga¬ 
xine  published,  not  only  for  the  student, 
but  the  band  director  as  well. — Kelsey 
Kirk,  Music  Supervisor,  Julesburg,  Colo¬ 
rado. 


Arrange  for  a  trial  through 
your  cfealer  or  write  us.^  ^ 

PENZEL,  MUELLER  ecaa/jfc. 

^«HI  ftTIUIIT*LOII«l8lAIIOCITY,ll.y. 
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SCHOOL  •DANCE  •BANDS 


•  DURING  THE  PAST  five  years. 
Lincoln  High  has  maintained  a  dance 
orchestra  of  from  ten  to  fourteen 
pieces.  Membership  in  this  organiza¬ 
tion  is  considered  an  especial  honor 
for  only  the  highest  ranking  members 
of  the  band  and  orchestra  are  eligible 
for  membership. 

The  school  social  committee  pays 
for  all  music  used  and  it,  of  course, 
follows  that  the  orchestra  plays  for  all 
social  hours.  For  informal,  formal 
dances  and  other  parties,  such  as  those 
sponsored  by  the  Band  Parents  Club, 
where  admission  is  charged,  the  or¬ 
chestra  makes  a  charge  for  its  serv¬ 
ices.  All  of  the  money  earned  in  this 
manner  is  turned  into  the  band  fund. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  organization  is 
the  musical  development  of  each  mem¬ 
ber.  A  serious  study  is  made  by  each 
member  of  how  radio  orchestras  ob¬ 
tain  their  effects  and  an  attempt  is 
made  to  duplicate  them.  “Faking,” 
and  so-calied  “hot  stuff”  are  definitely 
out.  If  any  player  shows  sufficient 
technical  ability  and  aptitude  for  doing 
a  genuine  “hot  chorus,”  permission  is, 
of  course,  granted.  The  care  exercised 
in  making  this  group  a  real  musical 
organization  is  getting  very  good  re¬ 
sults,  for  many  players  have  gone  di¬ 
rectly  into  good  orchestras  after  they 
have  graduated. 

The  band  director’s  participation  in 
this  group  is  primarily  supervisory.  A 
student  director  is  responsible  for  all 
rehearsals  and  purchase  of  music. 

Each  member  knows  that  only  legiti¬ 
mate  playing  is  permitted  and  that  at 
any  time,  if  he  falls  to  develop  his 


tone  or  technique,  he  will  be  removed. 

It  is  thoroughly  believed  that  this  type 
organization  meets  a  definite  need  in 
any  large  high  school.  It  not  only 
provides  an  orchestra  for  school 
parties  but  is  a  definite  challenge  to  I 
many  members  in  the  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  to  develop  their  own  skill  to 
a  high  degree  of  proficiency. 

Regular  band  and  orchestra  re¬ 
hearsals  can  never  meet  the  desire  of 
the  average  high  school ,  musician  to 
play  popular  music  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  would  like  to  perform  it. 


Social  Orchestra  Appointed  for 

North  High  School,  Des  Moines 

The  social  orchestra  members  for 
this  semester  were  recently  appointed 
by  Mr.  P.  Murray  Work,  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  supervisor  of  the  orchestra, 
and  Mr.  Raymond  W.  .Tones,  musical 
adviser. 

Members  who  were  appointed  are 
Herbert  Kilgore,  pianist;  Gail  Mc- 
Morris,  first  saxophone;  Raymond 
Moore,  second  saxophone;  Eugene 
Cree,  third  saxophone;  Ross  McKin¬ 
non,  first  trumpet;  Bernard  Smith, 
second  trumpet;  Bob  Wampler,  trom¬ 
bone;  Blair  Copenhaver,  bass  horn; 
and  Lyle  Shryock,  drums. 

“Prospects  are,”  according  to  the 
“North  High  Oracle,”  “that  we  will 
have  one  of  the  best  social  orchestras 
since  Mr.  Jones  came  to  North  High. 

“The  members  of  the  social  orches¬ 
tra  spend  much  of  their  time  practic¬ 
ing  regularly  so  North  students  will 
have  an  enjoyable  time.” 


8-U  34 

When 
■  Wayne  Borton 
Plays  His  Buescher 

— you  recognize  instantly  that  this 
featured  artist  with  Bohumir  Kryl’s 
Band  is  a  master  of  the  comet.  And 
you’ll  appreciate,  too,  that  his  in- 
strament  has  the  true  comet  tone, 
richly  musical  as  well  as  sparklingly 
brilliant.  For  Borton  plays  a 
Buescher  Tmetone  Aristocrat  Model 
No.  265 — and  finds  it  ideally  suited 
to  his  concert  use. 

In  school  bands  the  cornet  is  getting 
increasing  emphasis.  And  school 
musicians  will  find  Buescher  models 
equally  suited  to  their  needs — ^re* 
markably  easy  to  blow,  light  and 
reliable  in  action,  with  a  perfect 
scale  and  even  character  of  tone 
throughout  all  registers. 

FREE!  Fall  Issue 
TRUETONE 
Musical  Journal 

Packed  with  interesting  and  important 
news  and  information  for  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  musicians.  Send  coupon  for  your 
copy.  Free! 


Buescher  Band  Instrument  Co., 

1003  Buescher  Bldg,,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  the  Fall  Issue  of 
Tnie-Tone  Musical  Journal  (  ).  Also,  without 
obligation,  send  me  information  regarding 


(Here  mention  instrument) 

Niuiie  . 

St.  or  R.  F,  D . 

City,  State  . 

County  . 


Dance  band  of  the  Lincoln  Hiqh  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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Write  for  our  New  FREE  BOOK  with 
the  Complete  Rhythm  and  Pitch  Test 
and  Story  of  the  LYONS’  PLAN 

Build  up  your  instrumentation;  develop  new  material  for  your 
band  or  orchestra;  pick  your  beginners  from  those  who  possess 
the  fundamental  qualities  essential  to  success.  Mr.  McCreery's 
“Tone  Test,”  will  help  you  to  predetermine  the  musical  fitness 
of  all  applicants.  Complete  information  and  charts  in  our  new 
manual  which  also  describes  the  Lyons’  Plan.  When  writing, 
please  give  your  present  instrumentation,  or  state  what  instru¬ 
ments  you  would  like  to  add.  No  obligation.  Write  today. 

Difficult  passages  simplified  by  the  McCreery  fin* 
vkdk  ialCl/lSlS  gering  chart.  Directors,  write  for  as  many  of 
these  charts  as  you  need  for  your  clarinet  students.  Sent  free. 


C.  L.  McCreery  W'llliani  Lyons  Howard  Lyons  G.  E.  VanNess 


LYONS  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

In  the  State -Lake  Building,  17  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago 


Given 
for  your 
Rehearsal 
Room 


This  sounding  bar  is  of  the  highest  quality  special  alloy  metal  of  which  the  rich 
sustained  tone  is  definitely  perfect  in  pitch  at  all  times.  The  rubber  sounding  ball 
eliminates  all  harshness  of  impact  when  struck  against  bar.  There  is  no  mallet  to 
lose  or  misplace — the  rubber  ball  is  merely  flipped  with  the  finger  to  produce  the 
tone.  Resonator  is  wood  finished  in  the  beautiful  new  Black  Frost  finish.  Bar  may 
be  used  honaontally  or  hung  on  the  wall  by  a  banger  provided  for  that  purpose. 
“A”  for  orchestra.  “B9”  for  band. 


Given,  postpaid,  tvith  15  yearly  subs  at  60c  each.  Only 
6  cents  a  month  for  10  big  issues,  any  one  worth  ten  times 
the  price.  Bandsmen!  Orchestrions!  Get  this  for  your 
rehearsal  room. 


Too  Much  Pep 

#  I  used  to  eat  wheaties  for  breakfast 
every  morning.  I'd  split  open  the  top  of 
the  package  with  a  bread  knife,  sprinkie 
a  quantity  of  the  cereal  in  an  ordinary 
oatmeal  dish,  pour  in  just  enough  cream, 
and  coat  the  mixture  with  some  plain 
white  sugar.  It  wasn't  so  bad  when, 
grasping  the  edge  of  the  bed  to  pull  my¬ 
self  out  mornings,  I'd  tear  the  bed  to  bits 
under  me.  1  didn't  mind  particularly 
when  the  steering  wheel  of  my  car 
crumpled  under  my  hands  and  we  turned 
over  three  times  into  the  ditch.  1  thou^t 
it  was  a  good  Joke  when  I  banged  tlM 
door  of  my  fraternity  and  the  house  fell 
to  the  ground.  But  when  I  tried  to  kiss 
the  only  girl  I  ever  loved  and  broke  her 
neck,  I  went  back  to  grapenuts. 

— Frivol. 


Oboe  on  a  Diet 

ffi  The  custom  of  inviting  musicians  to 
dinner,  and  then  asking  them  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  entertainment  of  the  guests, 
was  not  unknown  in  the  olden  days. 

Fischer,  a  famous  oboe  player  of  his 
time,  and  still  a  tradition  among  players 
of  that  instrument,  was  once  asked  to  a 
dinner  given  by  a  noble  lord. 

“Of  course,"  remarked  his  lordship, 
“you  will  bring  your  oboe  with  you?" 

"Thank  you.  my  iord,"  replied  Fischer, 
“my  oboe  never  sups.” 

— Prepared  for  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 


Tree  Music 

Willows  are  faint  soft  threads  of  music 
Drawn  by  an  old  hand  from  a  violin; 

Birches  are  flute's  high  notes  at  dawn¬ 
ing! 

Poplars,  the  tinkle  of  a  clavecin; 

Box-trees  are  drums'  low  muffled  mys¬ 
tery. 

And  pines,  the  thrill  of  bugle-notes  at 
sea. 

— Dorothy  Cruikshank. 


Soprano's  Anthem 

Can  opener,  'tis  of  thee. 

Friend  in  emergency. 

Of  thee  I  sing. 

When  my  rehearsal’s  late. 

And  floors  my  dinner  date. 

You  save  me  one  big  tummy-ache. 
Oh,  oh,  kitchen  king. 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
230  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


—  Read  tKe  Want  Ads.  Pase  42  — 


Departed  I  Dr.  Henry  Fairfield  Os¬ 
born,  former  president  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
York,  for  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy. 
The  paleontologist,  77  last  Wednesday, 
had  decided  to  turn  his  attention  from 
30  years’  study  of  elephants  to  the 
study  of  music. 
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fl.  B.  fl.  FORUM 

News  of  the  American  Bandmasters  Association 


•  Cbicago  A.B.A.’s  were  honored  last 
month  by  the  visit  of  a  noted  mem¬ 
ber.  Captain  R.  B.  (Dick)  Hayward  of 
Toronto,  Canada.  Captain  Hayward 
arrived  in  the  “World’s  Fair”  city 
at  the  tail  end  of  his  three  weeks’  va¬ 
cation,  all  of  which  he  spent  this  side 
of  the  Canadian  line,  visiting  many 
friends  and  relatives  on  an  extended 
automobile  tour. 

While  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Hayward  was 
primarily  the  guest  of  H.  A.  Vander- 
cook,  who,  incidently,  celebrated  his 
7th  birthday  on  September  3rd. 
(There’s  a  cipher  left  out  there  some¬ 
where,  but  ciphers  mean  nothing  any¬ 
way.)  Cliff  Bainum  staged  a  dinner 
party  for  the  Captain  on  Monday  eve¬ 
ning,  September  24,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  guests:  Mr.  Vandercook,  Harold 
Bachman,  Victor  Grabel,  William  D. 
Revelli,  A.  R.  McAllister,  Ed  Chenette, 
Robert  L.  Shepherd,  George  Gault, 
Messrs.  Keenley  and  Parks,  and 
George  S.  Howard. 

Harold  Bachman  also  arranged  a 
luncheon  for  Captain  Hayward  on  the 
following  Wednesday. 

•  •  • 

•  Quite  a  number  have  been  elected  to 
prospective  membership  in  our  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  of 
these  will  have  completed  their  ex¬ 
aminations  and  be  present  at  Cincin¬ 
nati  to  receive  their  badges.  The  list 
is  as  follows;  C.  S.  Putnam,  Director 
of  Music,  N.  D.  A.  College,  Fargo, 
N.  D.;  George  F.  Briegel,  1674  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City;  N.  W.  Christen¬ 
son,  Utah  Agricultural  College,  Logan, 
Utah;  James  C.  Harper,  Lenoir  High 
School  Band,  Lenoir,  N.  Carolina; 
George  S.  Howard,  Director  Moose- 
heart  Band,  Mooseheart,  111.;  Major 
A.  J.  O’Callaghan,  Culver  Military 
Academy,  Culver,  Ind.;  Ralph  Rush, 
Glenville  High  School,  810  Parkwood 
Drive,  Cleveland,  O.;  C.  A.  Sperotti, 
Luther  College,  Decorah,  Iowa;  George 
Drumm,  care  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  3  E. 
43rd  St.,  New  York  City;  Fred  A. 
Dixon,  Director  A1  Koran  Temple 
Shrine  Band,  Cleveland,  O.;  Clate 
Chenette;  and  Joseph  De  Luca,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

•  •  • 

9  Have  you  ordered  for  your  library 
that  “well  red”  new  book  released  by 
the  publishers  this  past  summer  by 
our  esteemed  member,  Edwin  Franko 
Goldman,  called  “Band  Betterment?” 
It  is  an  imposing  little  volume  of 


forty-two  chapters  and  a  considerable 
list  of  illustrations.  In  his  Foreword 
Mr.  Goldman  says,  “This  work  is  not 
intended  as  a  technical  treatise  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  for  there  are 
many  worthwhile  books  on  all  impor¬ 
tant  band  subjects.  This  volume  is 
the  result  of  my  studies  and  my  ob¬ 
servations.  Having  been  identified 
with  bands  since  my  childhood  1  have 
learned  to  know  their  needs  and  their 
weaknesses.  If  this  book  helps  in  any 
way  to  raise  the  standard  of  bands 
and  band  music,  if  it  proves  of  any 
service  to  bandmasters,  I  shall  feel 
well  repaid  for  my  efforts.” 

Among  several  interesting  pictures 
is  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
American  Bandmasters’  Association. 

•  •  • 

•  A  remarkable  impetus  is  given  to 
rapid  growth  of  bands  and  band  mu¬ 
sic  in  America  by  a  sweeping,  highly 
pictured,  highly  colored  feature  in  the 
September  23  issue  of  the  Detroit 
“News,”  magazine  section.  In  red 
letters  two  inches  high  on  the  front 
page  there  is  the  arresting  cry,  “Here 
comes  the  band!”  There  are  nearly 
a  dozen  pictures  used  in  connection 
with  the  article,  and  the  A.  B.  A. 
comes  in  for  its  full  share  of  public¬ 
ity  including  a  portrait  of  our  presi¬ 
dent,  Herbert  L.  Clarke.  Several  of 
our  prominent  members  are  quoted  on 
questions  of  the  band  outlook,  and 
the  importance  of  school  bands  to 
our  cause. 

Members  who  have  not  seen,  or 
do  not  have  a  copy  of  this  fine  piece 
of  band  promoting  for  their  files, 
might  write  to  the '  Detroit  “News,” 
enclosing  ten  cents  in  stamps,  for  a 
copy  of  the  feature.  It  is  well  worth 
preserving. 

•  •  • 

•  A  most  attractive  card  has  just 
been  received  in  the  mail  from  the 
American  Rolling  Mill  Company  of 
Middletown,  Ohio,  announcing  Frank 
Simon’s  Sunday  evening  concerts 
(6:30  Eastern,  5:30  Central  Standard 
Time)  over  the  vast  NBC  Red  Net¬ 
work. 

The  feature  is  billed  as  the  Armed' 
Ironmaster  program,  and  the  colorful 
folder  carries  a  studio  photograph  of 
the  broadcasting  band,  two  of  Frank 
Simon,  and  one  of  Bennett  Chappl^ 
the  “Ironmaster”  who  announces  the 
program. 


HURCHDYKEMA 

MODERN  ORCHESTRA 
TRAINING  SERIES 


Winning  enthuaiaatic,  na¬ 
tion-wide  adoption  .  . 
(^lombineSy  in  one  group, 
beginning  and  advanced 
players  . . .  Booka  I  and  II, 
progressively  arranged. 

PARTS  EACH,  50  CENTS 

Send  for  copies  on  approval. 


C.C.  Bl  RCH  ARD  8.  CO. 

221  Columbus  Ave..  BOSTON. MASS. 


Send  Your  Orders  for  Band  Music  to 

George  F.  Briegel 

-•AND  MUSIC  SPECIAUSr 

1474  Broadway  •  NEW  YORK 

Latest  Bulletin  Sent  on  Request 


DANCE  ORCHESTRATION* 

39c 


Post 

Paid 


Cnrmt 
sec 
HIU 

We  Carry  a  Complete  Line  of  Musical 
Acceeaorles 

Send  for  New  Bulletin 

GENERAL  MUSICUNS  SUPPLY  CO. 

IM  W.  4«n(i  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


CLARKE'S 

TROMBONE 

METHOD 

Teachee  How  to  Play  Slide 
Trombone  Correctly. 

Pub.  by  Erneat  Clarke 

167  E.  89th  St. 
New  York 

Sent  Postpaid  for  $2.50 


Write  Us  for 

SPECIAL  PRICES  on  ARRANGEMENTS 

for  band,  orchestra,  piano,  lolos.  enaembles.  Let 
as  arrange  your  new  school  song  or  march  or  con¬ 
test  number.  (State  the  number  of  measures  In 
your  composition  anil  the  instruments  fmr  which  you 
wish  it  arranged.) 

Ed  Chnnette  D«  Kalb,  Illinois 


|— MANUSCRIPT  PAPER— 

Score  Sheets  Blank  Books 

Complete  Line  of  Music 
Manufacturers  of  "King  Brand”  Supplies 
Deft.  D,  IS3S  BnaAway,  “WES”  COWEN,  New  T*rk 

WHtd  /or  Free  S€mpk$ 


THEODORA  TROENDLE 

Pianist  Composer  Artist  Teacher 

De  Paul 

S4  E.  LAKE  ST.  CHICAGO 
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All  Aluminum 
L  Strins  Bass 

Designed  and  Sponsored 

m 

Joseph  E.  Maddy 


Cannot  Warp  or  Split 
Endorsed  by  Authorities 

ONE  of  the  most  remarkable 
achievements  in  the  construction 
of  modern  musical  instruments.  Dest¬ 
ined  to  replace  the  wood  bass  among 
both  amateurs  and  professionals,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  school  orchestras.  Made 
entirely  of  light,  strong,  electrically 
welded  Duraluminum,  except  the 
fingerboard.  Cannot  warp,  split  or 
crack  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  As 
light  in  weight  as  wood  bass  and 
beautifully  finished.  Possesses  deep, 
resonant  tone  of  cello-like  purity  and 
quick,  easy  response.  Endors^  by 
many  prominent  directors  and  music 
supervisors. 

NEW  LOW  PRICE 

Prices  recently  substantially  reduced. 
Write  now  for  complete  literature  and 
new  prices.  Also  special  introductory 
oger  to  schools.  No  obligation. 

C.  G.  CONN,  Ltd. 

1094  Conn  Bids.  Elkhart,  Ind. 


:;^ERNm’WiLLiAMI 

•  JaWOL-t'MUJiC 

SpecUUzina  in  Band  or  Or¬ 
chestral  training.  Daily  re- 
hearaals.  Special  or  Three 
Year  Certificate  course.  Pri¬ 
vate  Instruction.  Theory. 
Conducting,  Arranging. 
Distinguished  faculty  includ 
ing  Pierre  Henro^e,  concert- 

- -  master,  Metropohtan  Opera 

House — V  i  o  1  i  n.  Solfeggio ; 
I  Mayhew  L.  Lake — Orchestra- 

CaiiUll.  Arranging. 

For  further  information  address 
tNC  ■E6ISTUK.IU  OcHS  Asms,  kMUra  Nm  Tart 


“Scribbler  doesn't  write  any  of  these 
'  mother-in-law  Jokes  nowadays,  I  no- 
!  tice.” 

"No,  not  since  his  marriage.” 

"I  wonder  why?" 

"Says  he  found  out  by  actual  experi- 
!  enoe  that  a  mother-in-law  is  no  joke.” 

I  •  •  • 

j  Tommy  had  swallowed  a  penny  and 
I  his  mother  was  alarmed. 

"Helen,”  she  cried  to  her  sister  in 
the  next  room,  “send  for  a  doctor: 
Tommy  has  swallowed  a  penny." 

The  terrified  boy  looked  up  implor¬ 
ingly. 

"No,  mamma,"  he  interposed,  "send 
for  the  minister.” 

"The  minister?"  asked  his  mother  in¬ 
credulously.  "Why,  the  minister?” 

I  "Because  papa  says  he  can  get  money 
1  out  of  anybody.” 

•  •  • 

He:  Do  you  know  the  difference  be- 
;  tween  a  taxi  and  a  bus? 

She:  No. 

He:  Fine.  We'll  take  the  bus. 

•  •  • 

I  “Does  Bill  ever  come  back  to  the  old 
farm  since  he  got  into  the  movies  at 
I  Hollywood?" 

j  "Every  summer,”  said  (Irandma 
;  proudly.  "Every  summer  of  the  three 
I  years  he's  been  away.” 

I  “And  did  he  bring  his  wife  with 
I  him?" 

I  "Each  time,”  replied  Grandpa.  "And 
j  they  was  three  as  purty  girls  as  you 


1  “Now,  girls.”  said  the  restaurant 
j  manager,  "1  want  you  all  to  look  your 
;  best  today.  Add  a  little  dab  of  powder 
'  to  your  cheeks,  an  take  a  bit  more  care 
j  with  your  hair." 

“Something  s|>ecial  on?"  asked  the 
head  waitress. 

I  "No,"  informed  the  manager.  "The 
beef's  tough.” 

I  •  • 

An  international  tourist  agency  in- 
'  serted  an  advertisement  for  a  man 
i  who  was  required  to  escort  parties 
I  abroad.  A  young  fellow  who  needed 
I  a  job  badly,  applied  and  was  given  an 
^  interview: 

I  "Good  morning,”  said  the  agency  offi- 
I  eial.  "Paries  vous  Francais?"  s 

"I — er — beg  your  pardon?”  stammered 
i  the  applicant. 

“Parle*  vous  Francais?" 

.  "I — ah — 1  am  very  sorry,  i»ut  1  didn't 

I  quite  catch — ”  ' 

"U  said,  ‘Do  you  sp?ak  French?'  " 

The  young  man  smiled  easily. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "fiuently." 

•  •  • 

“She  sings,  plays  the  'cello,  is  a  cham¬ 
pion  swimmer,  and  paints  beautifully.” 

"Well,  if  old  George  can  cook  a  bit. 
they  ought  to  get  on  very  well  to¬ 
gether." 

•  •  • 

He:  Shall  we  waltz? 

She:  It's  all  the  same  to  me. 

He:  Yes.  I've  noticed  that! 


IT  PAYS  TO 
START  RIGHT ! 

Buy  a  standard  flute  at 
the  outset! 

Avoid  expensive  trade- 
ins! 

Instruments  should  aid, 
not  handicap  players! 

Honest  workmanship 
counts! 

Correct  scale  is  impor¬ 
tant! 

'The  best  is  always  cheap¬ 
est  in  the  end! 

Haynes  flutes  are  known 
and  used  the  world 
over! 

WHY?— They  are  A-l 
instruments ! 

(Catalof  sent  upon  request) 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  COMPANY 

108  Massaefansetts  Avenue, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


VIOLINS 

String  players!  Write 
Jfca  the  old  reliable  house  of 

Lewis  for  latest  illustrated 
literature  and  price  lists 
of  all  stringed  instruments 
and  accessories.  Send  pos¬ 
tal  today  stating  instrument  you  play. 
You  will  be  very  much  -  interested  in 
what  the  postman  will  bring  you.  This 
places  you  under  no  obligation  what¬ 
ever. 

KINGs  Call  on  us  for  King  band  inttru- 
mentt,  or  write  for  special  offer. 

VEGA:  'They  are  the  finest  of  guitars 
and  mandolins.  Write  us  for  information. 

Our  40  years'  ex|ierience  in  handling  and  re¬ 
pairing  violins  is  at  your  disposal,  without  ob 
ligation.  Write  us  about  any  repair  work  or  ad¬ 
vice  about  new  or  old  violins.  Take  advantage 
of  this  service.  Ask  for  catalog  S6S. 

WM.  S.  LEWIS  &  SON 
207  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SQUIER-TRUED 

STRINGS 

THE  WORLD’S  FINEST 
MUSICAL  STRINGS 

See  your  Music  Dealer 
and  insist  upon 
SQUIER-TRUED  STRINGS 

V.  C.  SQUIER  CO. 

Battle  Creek 
Mich. 

GET  THOSE  “35  SUBS” 
Before  Thanksgiving 
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‘‘Indiaoa’* 


Band  Instruments 


The  low  price  and  high  quality 
of  "Indiana^’  Instruments,  includ¬ 
ing  all  brass  instruments  for  the 
band,  trombones,  cornets  and  trum¬ 
pets,  basses,  baritones  and  mello- 
phones,  saxophones  and  clarinets; 
have  enabled  many  schools  to 
quickly  organize  and  develop  flne 
bands.  Our  band  organisers  will 
be  glad  to  help  you.  Without  ob¬ 
ligation  of  any  kind,  write  for  cat¬ 
alog  and  suggest  time  when  our 
band  organizer  may  call  with  sam¬ 
ples  and  complete  details  of  our 
simple  weekly  payment  plan.  Write 
today  sure. 


Band  Organization  Dept. 

1  INDIANA 

Band  Instrument  Co. 

SubtidiaryoJ  the  Martin  Band  Instrument  Co. 


ELKHART,  INDIANA 


BURCO  OIL 

SLIDE  8c  VALVE 

will  solve  your  lubrication  problems  and 
assure  you  of  no  trouble  in  that  respect 
during  the  coming  contests. 

Burco  Sax  Pads 

have  a  well  defined  edge,  a  flat  surface 
and  slightly  beveled  sides.  Exactly  the 
same  as  your  saxophone  keys  are  built. 
They  will  fit  perfectly. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  these  products. 

THE  BURNS  COMPANY 

2S78  N.  Buffum  St.  Milwauke* 


Vnsea  you  Think  of  OU  Think  of 

DALBEVS  OMAHA  SPECIAL 
TROMBONE  and  VALVE  OILS 
At  your  dealer's,  2Sc,  by  mail  35c. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  quality. 
Leaders:  Send  for  sample  parts  of  out 
band  publications. 

W.  R.  Dalbey  Mimic  Co..  Omaha,  Nabr. 


TECHNIQUE  MADE  EASY 

IIEVEUTION  OIU 

improves  the  action  of  any  instrument. 
Lighter  action  means  faster  playing. 

“Wins  on  Merit,  Not  Tradition” 

For  Sale  by  Most  Dealers  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canadiu  Price  SSc.  By  Mail  45c. 

REVEUTION  OILS 


Making  Strings 

{Continued  front  Page  9) 

They  do  cause  trouble.  They  cause 
trouble  systematically  because  they 
are  paid  to  do  so.  They  run  the 
strings  through  a  watch-like  microm¬ 
eter  which  records  with  precision  the 
thickness  of  the  string.  The  small 
hand  on  the  dial  of  the  instrument 
Jumps  when  the  string  is  run  through 
if  the  dimensions  are  not  perfect.  One 
jump  and  the  string  in  question  is  dis¬ 
qualified  for  use  on  high  grade  musical 
instruments. 

“The  girls  who  cause  all  the  trouble” 
are  perhaps  most  troublesome  when 
they  are  inspecting  harp  strings.  The 
seven  strings  on  each  octave  vary  in 
diameter  as  little  as  one  one-thou¬ 
sandth  of  an  inch.  Of  course  this  per¬ 
mits  practically  no  variation  from  the 
standard. 

American  made  music  strings  are 
held  by  the  foremost  artists  to  be 
equal  or  superior  to  those  of  foreign 
manufacture.  In  fact,  we  export  large 
quantities  of  strings.  The  develop¬ 
ments  which  have  achieved  excellence 
of  strings  produced  in  this  country 
have  come  only  during  the  last  20 
years.  Expenditure  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  for  scientific  re¬ 
search  and  experiment  was  necessary 
to  perfect  the  string  processing  and 
some  of  the  secrets  of  manufacture  are 
closely  guarded  by  the  string-making 
firms. 


Letters  and  News 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 

treated,  has  ample  practice  rooms, 
concert  hall,  etc. 

November  4  is  the  date  set  for  the 
grand  opening,  and  A.  R.  McAllister, 
William  Revelli,  and  Gerald  Prescott 
are  among  the  celebrities  of  school 
music  who  will  be  present  on  that 
illustrious  Sunday  to  conduct  Mr. 
Stewart’s  famous  band  through  the 
big  concert. 

Mr.  Stewart  has  worked  many 
months  on  the  plan  of  this  building, 
and  doubtless  every  school  music  di¬ 
rector  will  be  keenly  interested  to 
bear  more  of  this  arrangement,  con¬ 
veniences,  and  innovations.  We  hope 
to  have  that  information  complete  for 
you  soon  with  many  pictures.  Watch 
for  the  story  in  an  early  issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

•  •  • 

•  And  here  is  a  letter  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  that  may  put  into  words  an 
enigma  that  has  been  common  to 
many.  If  that  be  true,  then  those 
many  will  want  to  rise  and  say,  “Me, 
too.” 

We  see,  in  instrumentation  lists  of  | 
various  band  publications,  a  part  de-  1 


THE 

SOPRANI-LUTTBEG 
PIANO  ACCORDION 


The  supreme  achievement  in  ac¬ 
cordions!  A  hundred  per  cent 
piano~type  keyboard  for  BASS  as 
well  as  TREBLE!  No  more  baf¬ 
fling  buttone.  No  compromises 
or  makeshifts.  Play  it  exactly 
like  a  piano.  Play  standard  piano 
music  without  analyzing. 

A  Piano  Accordion  that  i$ 
really  PLAYED  like  a  piano! 

The  ingenious,  patented  Lnttbeg 
mechanism  replaces  old-style  hass 
buttons  with  a  piano-type  key¬ 
board  arranged  in  a  compact 
semi-circle  for  easy  fingering. 
Without  even  moving  your  arm 
you  command  a  range  of  three 
full  chromatic  octaves  and  a 
third. 

Here  at  last  is  a  doubling  instru¬ 
ment  a  piano  player  can  pick  up 
and  play  without  months  of  study. 
Within  a  few  days  you  can  play 
it  creditably.  In  a  few  weeks  yon 
can  play  it  practically  as  well  as 
you  now  play  the  piano! 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet! 

Write  today  for  free  booklet  fust 
issued  wluch  gives  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  sensational  new 
accordion.  There's  no  obligation. 

CONTINENTAL 

MUSIC  COMPANY 

Dept.  1022 

630  S.  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago 


ASK  YOUR  MUSIC  DEALER  OR  WRITE 
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Hcribed  av  “B9  UanH,"  and  we  are  wonder¬ 
ing  Just  what  particular  instrument  this 
part  is  intended  for.  Of  course,  this  is 
also  frequently  listed  in  parentheses,  as 
“third  trombone,”  but  when  printed  in 
treble  clef  it  gives  rise  to  some  specula¬ 
tion. 

There  was  used,  many  years  ago,  in 
almost  all  American  "town  bands,”  an 
instrument  known  as  the  Bh  bass.  This 
horn  was  of  a  sise  and  calibre  between 
our  modern  baritone  and  E%  tuba ;  pitched, 
as  its  name  indicates,  in  Bh,  it  had  parts 
published  (like  tenor  horns)  in  both  bass 
and  treble  clefs,  and  the  pitch  of  its  tones 
gave  a  bass  an  octave  above  the  Eb  tuba. 
However,  like  the  tenor  horns  used  in 
those  days,  the  Bb  bass  was  usually 
played  “in  treble  clef.” 

But  we  have  not  seen  one  in  many, 
many  years.  The  part  persists,  however, 
and  will  often  be  found,  as  in  olden  days, 
printed  on  the  same  staff  with  tuba  parts. 
In  our  large  bands  we  are  seeing  the 
beautiful  voiced  tenors  coming  back  into 
use,  and  it  does  seem  to  us  that  the  Eb 
bass  itself  would  be  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  many  bands.  It  certainly  gives  a 
definiteness  of  pitch  and  a  blending,  the 
absence  of  which  Is  quite  noticeable  after 
having  been  once  heard.  In  addition,  it 
completes  in  symmetrical  proportion  and 
balance  the  pure  saxhorn  family ;  pro¬ 
viding  this  section  of  the  band  is  “topped" 
with  fluegel  horn.  Since  the  modem  band 
has  a  complete  family  of  trumpets,  and 
another  distinct  section  in  the  French 
horns,  would  not  this  beautiful,  human¬ 
like  voice  famiiy  used  as  a  complete  sec¬ 
tion,  give  another  valuable  tone  color? — 
William  Albert  Deal,  Oreenwood,  Sii»»i»- 
aippi. 


•  Burning  with  envy  are  we,  after 
reading  a  card  Just  received  from  the 
one  and  only  Edward  Meltzer,  noted 
Chicago  director  and  teacher  and  pop¬ 
ular  contributor  to  our  pages.  The 
card  comes  from  Basel,  Switzerland, 
and  reads: 

“Dear  Bob;  Am  writing  from  Basel 
where  I  am  studying  with  Dr.  Felix 
Weingarten  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of 
pilgrimages  to  Bayreuth,  Munich,  Salt- 
burg,  Vienna,  Venice,  Milan  and  Ober- 
ammergau.” 


Hundreds  | 

of  Photos  * 

of  WINNING 
School  Musicians 


•  The  Oregon  State  Bandmasters  As¬ 
sociation  has  recently  been  formed 
with  the  following  officers:  President, 
Clyde  Simpson,  Hood  River;  Vice- 
president,  Loren  J.  Luper,  Albany; 
and  Sec’y-Treasurer,  Fred  H.  Wade, 
West  Linn. 

In  the  Music  Committee  are:  Class 
A,  L.  E.  Wright,  6124  Northeast  27th 
Avenue.  Portland;  Class  B,  W.  C.  Ger¬ 
maine,  Marshfield;  and  Class  C,  F.  E. 
Bushnell,  Beaverton. 

This  organization  should  line  up 
with  the  N.  S.  B.  A.,  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  their  in¬ 
tention  to  do  so. 


YOU’LX  like  this  new  magazine.  Packed  full 
of  pictures  and  breezy  news  devoted  100% 
to  the  school  field.  Hundreds  of  photos  of 
School  Bands . . .  Orchestras . . .  Ensembles . . .  and 
Soloists.  Winners  of  big  honors  at  local  and  na¬ 
tional  contests.  Boys  and  girls  who  are  making 
school  music  history.  Here’s  a  valuable  bcx)k 
you’ll  want  to  keep  as  a  permanent  souvenir. 
It’s  valuable.  Yet  it’s  absolutely  free.  Just  ask 
your  music  dealer  for  a  copy  of  SCHOOL 
BAND  NEWS  or  write  direa  to  the  factory. 

C.  G.  CONN,  JCtd,  1042  Conn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


•  Carl  S.  Carter,  formerly  of  Bisbee, 
Arizona,  moved  this  fall  to  Neodesha, 
Kansas,  to  take  charge  of  the  orches¬ 
tra  there.  “Okey,  Mr.  Carter,  we  have 
made  the  correction  on  our  mailing 
list.” 
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NOW  is  the  TIME 

tTo  Uniform  Your 

School  Band 

Hmppx,  Beatljr  aalfornied 
buifla  are  a  ceater  af  at- 
trartion  at  aaj  fDBctloa — 
f  oet^n  gamee.  etaJft  ral- 
Uee.  eaaeerte  ar  paradaa. 
Plaa  BOW  to  eqiup  year 
band  or  dnun  eorpa  with 
smart  onlforma  by  KMn. 
Tailored  to  ladiTidnal 
measnra;  all  weal;  fast 
color;  hicfa  qoallty  fab- 
rlce  ralnproofad  by  spe¬ 
cial  process.  KMb  poar- 
aatead  label  sawa  la 
every  nrasent.  Depend 
apon  Kleta’s  M  years  at 
esperlenee  comMaed  with 
moat  Bsodern  talloiiaK 
methods  known. 

Write  today  for  fabric 
samples  and  this  year’s 
•  —  reasonable  prices. 

D.  Klein  &  Brothers,  Inc. 

SpecialUts  in  School  Band  Uniforms 
n5-7n-7I»  Arrh  Street  PhiladelphU.  Pa. 


CC  Designs  IN  COLORS 
0141  SEW  I 
Uniform  Catalog 


Tbs  ualrscsttf  if  lUlasU  Bead, 
tbs  IscpMt  Mbsol  band  bi  tbs 
world;  tbs  Jollst  Blsb  Bobosl 
Band,  tear  tlisso  Nattoasl 
ChtatM — tbots  wandorfnl  orass- 
lutlsas  sad  nsay  stbsr  scliesi 
bssdo  Is  sooty  otsts  of  tbs 
UslsB.  OSS  sad  aadorss  Ds- 
UsullB  BBlfsnu. 

Let  U«  Uniform 
YOUR  Bend  Also 

Writs  fsr  esulec  (ttyls  book) 
owl  isnploo  whlai  will  bs  saat 


DeMoulin  Bros.&  Co. 

Creenvillcq  Illinois 


ROYAL 

TAILORED 

UNIFORMS 

FIT  PERFECTLY 
LAST  LONG 
COST  LITTLE 

Sond  (or  iUustrated  catalog, 
Mmplcs  and  pricaa  today. 

Isyal  Uisfira  CenpiiST 

918  WALNUT  ST. 
DEPT.  8 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Colorful 

and 

Distinctive 


V 

>1^ 


AMERICAN  UNIFORM  CO 
134  S.  ELEVENTH  ST. 
PHILA.,  PA. 


This  Grade  School  | 
Band  is  Winning 
Against  Odds 

(Continued  from  Fa^c  15) 

chairs  there  (or  the  desks  were 
screwed  to  the  floor.  Band  members 
sat  on  top  of  the  small  desks  and  put 
their  music  on  top  of  the  desks  in 
front  of  them.  Not  very  conducive  to 
following  the  leader,  was  it?  Yet  it 
worked. 

With  neither  gymnasium  nor  audi¬ 
torium  we  have  no  place  in  which  to 
show  the  public  what  we  are  accom¬ 
plishing.  Two  or  three  concerts  in  our 
practice  rooms  were  gratifying  as  far 
as  monetary  receipts  went,  for  the 
rooms  were  jammed  and  packed  (re¬ 
member  their  size)  but  were  highly 
disappointing  as  concert  halls.  Our 
efforts  at  entertainment  have  lately 
been  conflned  to  out-of-door  events, 
which  have  been  more  satisfactory.  We 
gave  several  out-of-door  concerts  last 
spring  and  summer  and  took  part  in 
the  Fourth  of  July  parade  and  cele¬ 
bration.  the  Labor  Day  parade.  Armis¬ 
tice  Day  parade  and  services,  and 
several  other  events  in  Elmwood  Park. 

From  a  small  beginning  our  band 
has  grown  to  two  units;  the  Advanced 
Band,  and  the  Beginning  Band.  The 
Advanced  Band  now  averages  fifty- 
live  members  and  there  are  over  forty 
beginners,  most  of  whom  are  ready 
to  step  into  vacancies  which  occur  in 
the  Advanced  Band.  Our  schedule 
calls  (or  group  or  sectional  practices 
at  each  school,  school  advanced  group 
practices,  school  beginning  group 
practices,  and  individual  help  periods. 

Our  school  board  has  helped  the 
band  in  every  way  possible.  Last  No¬ 
vember  they  bought  new  uniforms  for 
all  Advanced  Band  members,  the  Drum 
Major,  and  the  director.  We  owe  our 
most  hearty  thanks  to  our  school  su¬ 
perintendent,  Mr.  George  N.  Wells,  who 
has  been  our  good  friend  and  backer 
from  the  beginning;  to  Mr.  George  B. 
Calhoun,  principal  of  the  Elmwood 
School,  and  Mr.  Earl  Lee,  principal 
of  the  John  Mills  School;  to  Mr.  | 
Thomas  Carey,  President  of  the  Vil¬ 
lage  of  Elmwood  Park;  and  to  the 
Parent-Teacher’s  Association  of  the 
schools. 

We’re  working,  not  just  to  have  a 
band,  but  to  give  the  children  a  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  with  which  to  help 
them  make  their  way  in  life,  to  keep- 
them  out  of  mischief,  to  occupy  their 
leisure,  and  help  secure  their  future 
happiness.  Those  things  are  more  im¬ 
portant  than  even  a  good  band  and, 
best  of  all,  we  know  we’re  succeeding 
in  our  aims. 


PETTIBONE 

UNIFORMS 


SCHOOL 

BANDS 

Union  Made 
by  High  Class  Tailors 

Send  for  Catalog  36iS 

Famous  Band  March.  Petti- 
lone’s  Compliments.  Free. 
Send  list  of  parts  wanted. 

The  PettiboiieBros.Mfg.Co. 

Uniforms — Lodge  Supplies 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FOR  YOUR  BAND 
riMy  givB  you  lasliaq 
sotisf  action. 

Writ*  for 
Froe  Cotaloq  and 
Cloth  Samplos 
Mwotan  M.  B.  A. 


’“Kalamazoo  DwironM  Ca* 


UNIFORMS^; 

- nd 


for  SCHOOL  BANDS 

In  kMpInc  with  our  ilacan — '‘Amer- 
ios’s  Most  Proeressire  TTnlfonn  House” 
— we  again  offer  for  the  1934-35  ( 

Season.  Quality,  Value  and  Styles 
new  ind  exclusire  with  Craddock!  e 

BEFORE  YOD  BUY — WRITE!  ^ 

for  our  NEW  1931-35  CAPE  'W 

FOLDER  or  NEW  GENERAL  ' 

BAND  CATALOG  415-B.  E«- 
rluslre  Style  sod  Quality — 

Moderate  Prices. 


CRADDOCK  COMPANY 

CBAOOOCK  BLOC  KANSAS  CITY  MO 


ARRANGE  AND  ORCHESTRATE 

20  Leasona— Guarnnteod 

COUUE  IN  MODEM  ARRANGMO-IUI 
Step  by  step  explanation  and  instruction, 
illuatrat^;  learn  to  write,  duets,  trios,  ac¬ 
companiment,  full  orchesttations,  dance  or 
legitimate,  etc.  in  20  Icasons  or  refund. 

COURSE  IN  MODEM?EMIEUISNMENT-SUI 
Complete  course  in  improvising  and  cm- 
belliahing,  definite  rulee  and  examples 
DICHESTUTION  CHART-Sk 
Shows  clef,  range,  sound,  transposition, 
mstruction  for  all  instrumenta— 

"FROFESSIONAL  MIOMONE  TECHNIC’-tt 
40  lessons  for  advanced  students,  detailed 
explanation  timilar  to  private  leaaons. 

Free  Catalog 

BEIHOFF  MUSIC  CO. 

5129  W.  North  Ave.  MUwaukee.  Wia. 


Get  this  Book 
"How  to  Twirl  a  Baton" 
$1.00 
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ATTENTION  Students  and  OirectorsI  The  school  band  and  orchestra  season  Is  off 
with  a  bangl  And  by  this  time,  you  surely  are  in  need  of  something — perhaps  a 
good  used  instrument,  a  rend,  e  uniform,  or  maybe  some  new  arrangements.  Or  you 
may  want  to  sell  something.  Look  these  ads  over  very  carefully.  Our  Bargain 
Counter  can  furnish  you  with  anything  you  need  at  real  "Bargain”  prices.  Write 
these  advertisers  today  for  further  information.  Gretchen  Preuss. 


35  WORDS  FOR  *1.00 


BANDMASTER  WANTS  POSITION:  Mem¬ 
ber  American  Bandmasters’  Association.  5 
years  1st  flute  Major  Symphony  Orchestra — play 
and  teach  alt  woodwinds — thoroughly  schooled 
musician  and  experienced  conductor — Full  li¬ 
brary — arrange,  compose.  Age  29,  gentile — 
very  best  references  and  recommendations.  Ad¬ 
dress  “Musician,”  4736  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago. 

WANTED:  Flute,  french  horn,  Bb  clarinet, 
alto  and  bass  clarinets,  and  other  band  instru¬ 
ments.  Prefer  standard  make  instruments  and 
must  be  in  excellent  condition.  Give  detaiW 
description.  B.  B.  Wyman,  207  W.  Iowa, 
ITrbana.  Illinois. _ 

EDWARD  MELTZER  announces  that  upon 
his  return  from  Europe  on  October  8,  he  will 
be  available  for  private  instruction,  lectures,  and 
gunt  conducting.  Write  for  information  on  plan 
which  makes  his  instruction  and  counsel  avail¬ 
able  in  your  city.  Edward  Meltzer.  Institute 
of  Music.  64  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. _ 

ARRANGERS  NOTICE:  Write  new  songs 
and  marches  for  your  school.  Arrange  them 
for  your  band  and  orchestra.  You  can  do  this 
easily  and  professionally  with  our  modern 
twenty  lesson  course.  Full  information  free. 
Ed.  Chenette.  De  Kalb,  Illinois. 

DIRECTORS:  Develop  that  clarinet  section. 
Play  duets,  trios  with  easy  piano  accompani¬ 
ment.  New  music  in  new-style  arrangements. 
Try  "Holidays,”  "Three  Musketeers,”  “Sky¬ 
larks,”  on  a^oval.  Send  for  catalog.  North¬ 
west  Music  Co.,  Mankato,  Minnesota. 

ARRANGING:  Band  and  Orchestra  arranging. 
Piano  accompaniments.  Obbligatos,  Manuscripts 
Corrected.  Traverse  Studios,  Traverse  City, 

Michigan.  _ 

ATTENTION :  Band  instruments  repaired. 
Saxophones  and  clarinets  overhauled  and  re¬ 
padded.  Mouthpieces  built  to  order.  Also  some 

food  bargains  in  used  instruments.  T.  M. 

ioeder,  721  School  Avenue  Naperville.  Illinois. 
ATTENTION :  Just  received  from  Press : 
“Bridging  the  Gap” — a  new  band  book  com¬ 
prising  complete  repertoire  for  First  Year  Bands 
by  Irving  Cheyette  and  Charles  J.  Roberts. 
Price  $0.30  per  book.  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  306 
S.  Wabash.  Chicago. 

WE  BUY  LINCOLN  HEAD  PENNIES: 
Will  pay  up  to  $2.00  Mch  if  over  ten  years 
old.  Indian  Head  Pennies  worth  up  to  $S1.00 
each.  Send  10c  for  Buying  Catalog,  Conti¬ 
nental  Coin  Co.,  Incorporated,  111  W.  Jacksn, 
Chicago. 

PLAY  THE  HARMONICA:  Yon  have  heard 
Borrah  Minevitch  and  his  Rascals  on  the  Radio, 
get  his  “Blue  Rhythm  Band  Harmonica,”  with 
a  S-minute  instructor  and  book  with  200  songs, 
all  for  $1.00.  W.  G.  Hlavin,  3547  E.  165th  St., 

Cleveland.  Ohio. _ 

BASSOON  REEDS:  Hand  made  from  choice 
cane  and  each  reed  tested.  E^pjKially  prepared 
for  the  School  Bassoonist.  Price  7Sc  each.  3 
for  $8.00,  postage  prepaid.  John  Ferrell,  8148-A 

South  Grand  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, _ 

PLAY  HOT  SAXOPHONE:  Comolete  course 
by  Thompson,  the  master  teacher.  For  teacher 
or  pupil.  Get  this  successful  course  and  play 
modem  saxophones — $2.00  postpaid.  Caton  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  811  So.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles, 

California. _ 

VIOLINS:  Deep,  Mellow,  Soulful — on  easy 
credit  terms.  High  grade,  wonderful  instru¬ 
ments  of  my  own  make.  Development  of  many 
years’  expertness.  Write  for  book.  Gustav  S. 
Henning,  301  Fisher  Studio,  Seattle,  Washing- 

tom _ 

VIOLIN  ROSIN:  Amati’s  Cremona  formula 
and  process.  Endorsed  by  Paul  Whiteman’s 
Orchestra.  Cake,  30c,  Four,  $1.  Full  sample 
cake  for  trial,  20c.  Enclose  two  thin  dimes,  no 
stamps.  Agents  wanted.  Evans,  Maker.  794-G. 
Perry,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE:  V’er^  old  violin,  label  Gagliano 
1730,  perfect  condition,  brilliant,  powerful  tone, 
$13.00  case  and  bow  included.  Long  model  sil¬ 
ver  plated  cornet,  high  grade  American  make, 
fine  condition,  $14.00.  Weston,  37  Cedar  St., 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE:  Gibson  Mandolin  style  F4  with 
case.  Perfect  condition.  $60.00  cash.  Inspec¬ 
tion  pCTmitted  at  express  office.  Richard  K. 
V’alentine,  Rome,  Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE:  Boehm  Clarinet  in  A.  “Beau¬ 
fort,”  Low  Pitch  17-7  (Forked  Bh)  wood,  no 
cracks,  positively  like  new.  C.  O.  D.  5  days 
trial.  $25.00.  Louis  PUutz,  624  N.  Wis.  St., 
Elkhorn,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE:  Conn  Mellophone  $27,  alto  $15, 
silver,  like  new  in  cases;  14x32  in.  Bass  drum, 
6x16  in.  snare  Sep-ten.  14  in.  cymbal,  10  in. 
triangle,  slings,  biters,  cover,  case,  all  $20 ; 
fine  bargains.  Howard  Tate.  North  Wales,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  100  Grey  Cadet  Band  Coats, 
$8.00  each.  Caps  $1.00.  Military  Cadet  uni¬ 
forms.  Regulation  and  Legion  style  Band  coats. 
Other  uniforms.  Bargain  prices.  Circular  free. 
Jandorf,  172  West  81st  street.  New  York,  New 
York. 


FOR  SALE:  Clarinet  B  flat,  Buescher  True- 
Tone  silver,  one  piece  Boehm,  practically  new — 
$55.00.  Trombone- Holton  Revelation,  Burnished 
gold,  full  engraved  bell,  exceptionally  easy  blow¬ 
ing — $65.00.  Instruments  low  pitch  with  cases. 
Bargains.  Fred  MeInnis,  Mt.  Morris.  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE:  Musicians’  white  linen  mess 
Jackets,  white  pearl  Buttons,  $5.00;  Black  Eton 
mess  Jackets.  $3.00,  next  grade,  $2.00.  Lead¬ 
ers’  coats.  Jackets,  $2-$3,  every  size,  slightly 
used,  good  condition.  Bargains  in  Costumes, 
Scenery.  Free  lists.  Write  Wallace,  2416  North 
Halsted,  Chicago. 


FOR  SALE:  Buffet  Boehm  “C”  Bass  Clarinet 
extending  low  cello  “C.”  Excellent  on  cello, 
bassoon  parts.  Buffet  Boehm  “F”  Basset  Horn, 
automatic  octave  key.  Boehm  “C”  Clarinet. 
Buffet  appogee  system  Alto  Saxophone.  Gatz, 
506  West  182nd  Street.  New  York  City. 


CARLISLE  VIOLINS:  hand  made,  finest 
tone,  soulful,  brilliant.  Beautiful  varnish,  work¬ 
manship.  Used  by  many  great  artists.  Special 
outfit  for  the  School  Student.  Also  fine  repair¬ 
ing  and  rebuilding.  Prices  low.  Twenty  years 
experience.  Carlisle,  Hamlet,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE:  Used  Boehm  flutes  $35.  New 
Buescher  S.P.G.B.  Baritone  Saxophone  $125. 
Conn  S.P.G.B.  Trumpet  $35.  Metal  Orches¬ 
tra  Drum  $15.  All  guaranteed.  Trade-ins  ac¬ 
cepted.  Write  for  prices  on  your  specifle  needs 
at  worth-while  savings.  Wallace  Music  House, 
4236  Wilcox  St..  Oirago.  Ill. 


Kind  Words 

Your  paper  la  really  valuable,  and  the 
only  one  covering  Ita  field. — H.  Butfer- 
worth,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  •  • 

I  wish  to  congratulate  and  compliment 
you  on  your  “I  am  Music”  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  Issue  of  The  School  Musician. 
It  is  certainly  an  epic  and  deserves  a 
place  in  the  scrap  books  of  all  musicians 
and  lovers  of  music.  It  is  certainly  in¬ 
spiring  and  elevating.  With  best  wishes, 
I  am,  Frank  C.  Wegfon,  Marblehead,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 
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REMODELED  INSTRUMENTS 

Like  New — Mechanically  Perfect 

Sent  for  our  latett  Circulor 
IkH.  4.  AL  ROCKY  CO,.  1S7(  InUnj.  New  Terk 


EXPERT  REPAIR  SERVICE 

Bras8e$  •  Woo(lwin(l8 
Saxoph(»ies  -  Percu$sion 

THE  DIXIE  MUSIC  HOUSE 

$20  Saath  Wabash  Are.  Chkaga 


REPAIRING 

r.  L.  KA8PAR  CO. 

Successor  to  Goldbeck  &  Co. 

SO*  a.  Wabadi  Ava,  Chlioes.  HI- 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MAN- 

AOEMENT.  CIRCULATION,  KT^  RE¬ 
QUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CON- 
ORESS  OF  MARCH  S,  lOSJ. 
of  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  publlshM 
monthly,  except  July  and  Aueut.  at 
Chicago,  Ill.,  for  October  1.  1984. 
County  of  Cook,  I  „ 

State  of  Illinois  } 

Before  me.  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap¬ 
peared  Robert  L  Shepherd,  who.  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law.  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  and  Ruslneas 
Manager  of  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and 
that  the  following  la,  to  the  beat  of  hla 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  dally 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  In  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912,  embodied  in  section  411,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of 
this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 

publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and 
business  managers  are:  _  .  .  .  , 

Publisher,  The  School  Musician  Publishing 
Co.  (Inc.).  Chicago.  IB. 

Editor,  Robert  L  Shepherd,  CThlcago,  111. 

Managing  Editor.  None. 

Business  Manager.  Robert  L.  Shepherd. 
Chicago,  III.  ,  ^ 

2.  That  the  owner  la  (If  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration,  Its  name  and  address  must  be 
stated  and  also  Immediately  thereunder  the 
names  and  addresses  of  atockholdera  own¬ 
ing  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
Individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned 
by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unincorpor¬ 
ated  concern.  Its  name  and  address,  as  well 
as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 

***1^*6*8^11001  Musician  Publishing  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  III. ;  Robert  L  Shepherd,  605  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  III.;  Oj*®* 
Preuss.  280  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chi¬ 
cago,  HI.:  E.  T.  Wilson.  Elkhart.  Ind. 

8.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort¬ 
gagees  and  other  security  holders  owning 
or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securi¬ 
ties  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockhold¬ 
ers.  and  security  holders.  If  any.  contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  aecur- 
Ity  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  hooka 
of  the  company  but  also.  In  cases  where 
the  stockholders  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee 
or  In  any  other  flduclary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  each 
truatee  Is  acting,  la  given;  also  that  -the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em¬ 
bracing  afllant’a  full  knowledge  and  belief 
as  ts  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  In  s  capacity  other  than  that  of 
a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  os- 
Bocistlon,  or  corporation  has  any  Interest 
direct  or  indirect  In  the  said  stock,  bonds 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by 
him. 

ROBERT  L.  SHEPHERD. 

Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
2Sth  day  of  September,  1984. 

GRACE  PREUSS. 

Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  September  21,  198*.) 
rSeal) 


THE  NEW  KIHg.  LIBERTY  MODEL  TROMBONE 

Striking  in  appearance  as  this  King  Liberty  Model  Trombone  is,  in  quality,  so  beautiful  to  hear. 

Its  smart  modem  desi^,  your  big  thrill  comes  when  you  place  the  WiA  the  latest  improvements — light  weight,  easier  and  faster 

instrument  to  your  lips.  Hear  its  fine  character  in  the  tone— a  working  slides,  elimination  of  Wolf  tones,  more  volume  and  ease 

piquancy  and  freshness  that  holds  the  listener,  a  voice-like  quality  that  of  playing  in  upper  register,  perfect  intonation  and  wonderful  tone 

u  enriched  by  the  true  vibrato,  a  sympathy  that  appnds  to  the  (such  as  only  a  “King”  has),  the  improved  balance  and  easier 

potions.  Hearers  are  charmed  with  both  the  soft  and  powerful  working  slide  is  especi^y  fine  in  the  7th  position,  making  it  the 

tooes.  Always  there  is  present  the  dignified,  distinctive  “King”  ideal  Trombone. 

You  will  play  better  with  a  KING.  Prove  this  to  your  own  satisfaction,  by  trying  and  comparing.  No  obligation.  See 
your  nearest  “King”  Dealer.  Ask  your  teacher,  or  write  the  factory.  Fill  in  coupon  and  mail. 


The  Cornet  that  won 
the  recognition  and 
endorsement  of  the 
world's  foremost  Cor- 
netists  and  Bandmas¬ 
ters. 


The  New  KW&  illa£iter  fllotiel  Cornet  No.  2 

This  Comet  is  a  worthy  successor  to  the  famous  “Master  Model”  which  attained  leadership  by  its  fascinating 
playing  qualities,  its  perfect  tone  and  intonation.  Retaining  these  essential  features  the  v^ves  were  lowered, 
the  tuning  device  changed  and  a  new  bell  rim  added,  which  together  with  the  modernistic  bracing,  makes  it  a 
comet  of  unsurpassed  beauty. 


Hi|:h  tones  come  with 
.iiitonisbiiig  ease  — 
low  tones  with  rich- 
riit  ss.  volume  and  flex- 
Mlillity  that  enables 
\ou  to  express  your- 
..  If  as  never  before. 


You  will  play  better 
with  this  King  Liberty 
Model  Trumpet.  Try  it! 


You  will  play  better 
with  this  King  Master 
Model  Cornet.  Try  it! 


THE  NEW  liberty  NO.  2  TRUMPET 

EVERY  INCH  IMPROVED— EVERY  INCH  A  KING 

Everything  about  it  is  new  from  mouthpiece  to  rim  of  bell.  More  and  better  tone!  Greater  brilliancy,  better 
intonation  and  easier  to  play. 

Sweeping  lines  and  angl^  replace  curves  in  bringing  out  the  modernistic  motif  of  the  design.  Never  has  beauty 
in  design  been  better  exemplified.  It  is  exquisitely  designed.  What  a  sensation  when  you  try  it.  You  are 
amazed.  So  sensation^  are  the  improvements  in  the  tone  and  playing  qualities  that  you  can  hardly  believe  your 
ears — a  sparkling,  brilliant  tone,  pulsating  with  power  and  a  vibrant  richness  and  resonance  diat  astounds  you. 


You  will  play  hetter  with  this 
King  Liberty  Model  Trombone. 
Try  it! 


Z.y  >ii|»<Ti<ir  \\f.,  (  lrv<-lan<i,  Ohio. 


7/te  H.N. WHITE  Ca. 


i  an  interested  in  the  new  .  How  can  I 

1  tee  and  try  one  without  obligation. 


¥jm 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS 

ve.,  Cleveland 


5225 


Sup 


Oh 
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winner,  1954  National  Contest.  This  uoup 
from  the  champion  Joliet  High  SchoolBana 
has  also  attracted  favorable commentin  radio 
and  entertainment  work.  The  boys  in  this 
group  are  Gordon  Pentz.  Jack  Williamson, 
uy  Gould,  Robert  Chignoli,  Ross  Enniman 


VINCENT  PATTie,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  (be¬ 
low)-  First  division  winner,  alto  saxophone, 
1954  National  Contest.  Vincent  is  but  14  years 
old,  yet  has  also  placed  in  first  division  in  two 
state  contests  and  appeued  as  soloist  before  the 
Cleveland  Philharmonic  Band.  In  a  letter  dated 
June  21,  1954,  he  says:  "1  own  two  Conn  alto 
saxes  and  am  getting  a  Conn  tenor.  I  don't 
think  any  other  sax  can  compare  with  a  Conn.  ” 


WINNERS 


The  marked  preference  for  Conn  Instruments  by  successful 
musicians  is  again  emphasized  by  the  results  at  the  1934  Na¬ 
tional  Contest. 

The  three  bands  which  won  Class  A  first  division  honors  (Joliet, 
Mason  City,  and  Harrison)  as  well  as  Hobart  (Class  B  National 
champion)  all  were  well  etjuipped  with  Conn  instruments,  as 
given  in  detail  in  our  advertisement  last  month.  Among  the  solo 
and  ensemble  winners  the  choice  of  Conns  is  equally  outsanding. 

We  show  here  a  number  of  the  successful  artists  who  won  with 
Conns.  Next  month  we  will  show  still  others. 

Why  not  give  yourself  the  benefit  of  a  late  model  Conn  ?  Ask 
your  dealer  or  write  for  free  book.  Mention  instrument. 

C.  G.  CONN,  S^td.,  1042  Conn  Building,  Elkhart,  Indiana 

(All  C«»«  testimonials  art  guaranteed  to  he  rolnntarj  and  genuine  expressions  \ 
•/  opinion  for  which  no  payment  of  any  kind  has  been  or  will  he  made.  ) 


LEO  BRODZELLER, 

Waupun,  Wisconsin— First 
division  winner,  bass  clari¬ 
net,  1954  National  Contest. 
Also  won  first  place  in  two 
district  contests  and  two 
sute  contests.  Plays  first 
chair  bass  clarinet  in  the 

Srize  winning  Waupun 
!igh  School  Band.  He 
writes  on  July  9, 1954;  "My 
Conn  bass  clarinet  and  sax¬ 
ophone  possess  the  best 
tone  and  easiest  working 
mechanism  of  any  I  have 
ever  tried." 


DEXTER  FRENCH,  Dubuque. Iowa, 
(at  right)— First  division  winner,  flute, 
1954  National  Contest.  Gave  a  most 
impressive  performance  and  revealed 
surprising  talent.  He  won  on  a  Conn 
which  he  uses  exclusively  and  is  a  val¬ 
ued  member  of  the  Dubuque  High 
School  Band  and  the  Dubuque  High 
School  Orchestra. 


KHfN  QRAAS,  MR^  Dubuque. 

Iowa,  (at  left)  — First  division  win¬ 
ner,  French  Horn,  1954  National 
Contest.  In  addition  to  this  honor 
he  won  first  place  in  sub-districi, 
district,  and  state  contests  the  same 
year  and  plays  first  chair  hotn  in  the 
Sttte-champion  High  School  BatM 
of  Dubuque.  He  writes  us  on  Jury 
9.  1954:  "I  have  always  used  a  Coon 
and  after  trving  other  makes,  I  u 
Stick  to  my  Conn.” 


STAR  CLARINET  TRIO  Here  is  a  trio  of  star  clarinet  play- 
m  from  the  Joliet  High  School  Band,  which  won  first  division 
honors  at  the  1954  National  Contest.  Left  to  right;  Forrest  All- 
caut,  George  Munroe  and  Jack  Cheville.  All  three  of  these  fine 
musicians  are  equipped  with  the  &mous  new  Conn  wood  clarinet. 


